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By Tuurston E. MANNING 


The Satisfactions 


of the Future 


ERMAN KAHN, in a recent issue of the magazine Dae- 

dalus (and also in his recent book On Thermonuclear 
War), gives serious consideration to the device he calls 
the Doomsday Machine. The Machine is simple in con- 
ception: it is a mechanism which will, if set off, make life 
impossible anywhere on earth. It is Kahn’s considered 
Opinion that such a machine could, if we were to put our 
attention to it, be built by 1970 at a reasonable cost (per- 
haps as little as ten billion dollars). 

I cite this rather striking discussion as evidence that our 
world is in a condition of rapid change: things that were 
only nightmares a short time ago must now be considered 
possibilities of the near future. Of course it is not only 
the nightmares that are now near realities; many of our 
most pleasant dreams may also come true rapidly. But in 
any case we must conclude that change — rapid change — 
is the current order for the world. The ancient observa- 
tion that one cannot step twice into the same river must 
be modified by adding that the river is flowing faster than 
ever. 

Past changes in the world at large are reflected, naturally 
enough, in components of that world, and Oberlin College 
has not remained unaltered. A recent study by the Regis- 
trar of the College of Arts and Sciences gives clear indica- 
tion of changes within only the past ten years in the occu- 
pations of the parents of Oberlin College students. We 
know also that our student body includes a relatively larger 
number of students from urban areas than it did, say, thirty 
years ago. These changes are certainly reflections of con- 
ditions in American society: when we choose well-pre- 
pared students for admission we must draw more heavily 
today on urban residents, since it is the urban areas that 
now have the best school systems. This in turn affects the 
occupations of students’ parents, giving extra representa- 
tion to professional persons, who in these days live largely 
in cities. And, of course, an increasing emphasis on urban 
backgrounds in the student body is continued as college 
student costs go up, since well-to-do families are generally 
found in or near centers of population. 

Now it is of great significance that these Oberlin 
changes were not entirely under our control: what Oberlin 
College has become depended partly on world develop- 
ment. And in a world in which the Doomsday Machine 
symbolizes very rapid change, we must expect correspond- 
ing rapid change in Oberlin. 

What is our response? Is it enough for us of Oberlin 
to sit tight, making only those adjustments that external 
circumstances force upon us? Or should we take forceful 
actions by which we try to control in part our own des- 
tiny? 

Director David Robertson in his article in the March 
issue of this magazine has pointed to the opportunities for 
imaginative teaching that a changing situation affords. His 
response is to call for our regarding the future as an excep- 
tional opportunity, not a cataclysm. I think he is right: 
these are times for forward thrusts, not for holding opera- 
tions against disasters. 

But we must understand that no opportunity can be 
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seized to everyone’s complete satisfaction. And no group 
(if I may be personal) sees the balance of satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction more clearly than those of us charged with 
administrative responsibilities. It is our special task to 
stimulate the formation of reasonable policies — policies 
that further the fundamental aims of the College, and are 
compatible with the circumstances that surround us and 
the future adjustments that can be foreseen. It is also our 
special task to see that College policies are sensibly and 
humanely executed, and that in the execution the greater 
goal is not lost because of immediate expediency. In both 
the formulation and execution of vigorous policies the rec- 
onciliation of special interests through compromise or, 
occasionally, through imposed decision will leave some 
with unresolved dissatisfactions. | 


A basic reason for this is that Oberlin is not in a period 
of unlimited expansion. Our resources are finite. If we 
adopt a new educational program in response to new needs 
we must alter the existing program in some way. If we 
expand services because changing conditions require them, 
we must rearrange methods of operation to stay within our 
resources. If we erect new buildings to provide modern 
facilities, we must lose some of our older buildings. All 
this does not say that changes are on a tit-for-tat basis, or 
that our resources are fixed; but it does remind us that we 
cannot have everything everyone would like. 


My talking about unresolved dissatisfactions should not 
give the impression that I anticipate serious troubles. Dur- 
ing policy discussions in representative Faculty committees 
it has become clear that workable compromises can be ef- 
fected by the men of good will that comprise the Oberlin 
Faculty. Alterations in the administrative structure have 
been begun, and again it is clear that actions motivated 
by concern for the total good of the institution can be ac- 
cepted even by those who are inconvenienced by them. 
And most important, the warm response of the alumni and 
friends of Oberlin through participation in development 
work and through the letters and comments volunteered to 
us at Oberlin shows that in its larger constituency Ober- 
lin’s ideals have a strong claim expressed in unselfish dedi- 
cation. In all of these ways there has been demonstrated 
that dissatisfactions and inconvenience can be overshad- 
owed by the subordination of individual desire to common 
purpose. 


Oberlin College has come far and changed much from 
the small beginning dedicated to “the diffusion of useful 
science, sound morality, and pure religion, among the 
growing multitudes of the Mississippi Valley.” Oberlin’s 
changes in its growth have been in part reflections of con- 
current changes in the larger community. If we are mind- 
ful of how much we have changed and of how much the 
world has changed since 1833 we can face with confidence 
the increasing tempo of world change. And we can wel- 
come the opportunity presented to us today — particularly 
if we take our satisfactions in participating, each in his 


own way, in the total development of an even greater 
Oberlin. 
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HE largest and by far the most 

representative gathering of Ober- 
lin alumni that ever gathered under 
one roof assembled in the huge tent 
on the campus yesterday afternoon 
[June 24, 1908] to partake of the 
annual Alumni dinner. 

The great crowd of former students 
began to gather soon after the con- 
clusion of the commencement exer- 
cises in Finney chapel. Long lines of 
Alumni proceeding from appointed 
meeting places stretched away across 
the campus. Nearly three thousand 
people slowly and orderly entered be- 
neath the enormous canvas roof to 
take seats which had been admirably 
provided for by the faculty committee 
in charge of the Alumni dinner. 
Classes were out in full numbers and 
revived the yells and songs with which 
they made merry in their day. Gray- 
haired alumni from the forties and 
fifties waved their hats enthusiastical- 
ly as the great concourse of Oberlin’s 
loyal sons shouted the ringing Hi-O- 
Hi. As the President with Mrs. 
Johnston on his arm walked down the 
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long aisles between the tables a simul- 
taneous shout went up from a thou- 
sand throats to honor the names of 
two who have become immortal in 
Oberlin history. Other names were 
cheered. Everywhere the classes 
shouted for their illustrious sons and 
ratified from the bottom of their 
hearts the actions of those men who 
had held ever sacred the high ideals 
of their alma mater. 


The dinner and general reunion 
merrymaking lasted for nearly two 
hours, after which the great assembly 
adjourned to the First Church, where 
the after dinner speeches were heard. 


Professor Hutchins presented some 
interesting facts about the financial 
growth of Oberlin. Dartmouth is the 
only college in the country having a 
larger income. In closing he paid a 
high tribute to President King and 
complimented the faculty for their as- 
sistance in furthering the interests of 
Oberlin. 

From the Oberlin Review, 
June 25, 1908. 


In This Issue 


(@)): COVER shows David W. Se- 
crest, 49, with an appropriate 
and well-known Washington, D. C. 
background, appropriate because Dave 
is White House correspondent for 
Business Week. Dave is the author 
of “Oberlin on the New Frontier,” in 
which he discusses Oberlin’s contri- 
bution to the current Kennedy “brain 
trust,’ men who hold key positions 
in the inner councils. See page 4. 


THAT something has been wrong 
with the teaching of reading in our 
public schools has been an uneasy 
suspicion in the minds of many par- 
ents in recent years as well as many 
college and university professors, who 
have been faced with the end products 
of an earlier education. In search of 
a solution to the problem Audrey 
Meacham Schwinn, 42, investigated 
Unified Phonics, a new and amazingly 
successful method invented by Mrs. 
Romalda Spalding, of Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. On trial, now, in the Oberlin 
schools, it has produced results that 
have turned Mrs. Schwinn and others 


into enthusiastic supporters. Mrs. 
Schwinn’s story is on page 4. 
A UNIQUE experiment which 


yielded amazing returns took place 
when a group of young people moved 
into East Harlem in 1958 as a Friends 
Neighborhood Group. This area, rid- 
dled by gang warfare and violent kill- 
ings, responded in a way which has 
added a new chapter to social welfare. 
For this story by Hope Griswold Mur- 
row, 54, who was one of the original 
eight who moved into the East Har- 
lem district see page 12. 


IN an illustrated evening assembly 
talk on January 5, 1961, Miss Chloe 
Hamilton, '48, curator of the Allen 
Art Museum, traced some of the Col- 
lege acquisitions over the years, as she 
recounted the story of the growth of 
Oberlin’s College Art Museum. Be- 
lieving her information of general in- 
terest to alumni, we asked her to 
adapt her talk for our readers. See 
page 16. 


WITH this issue, the last of the 
school year, we bring to a close our 
series on QOberlinians abroad, stories 
about the various alumni whom we 
met and talked with in our rambles 
over Europe last spring and summer. 
We do so with regret that space did 
not permit the inclusion of many 
others whom we visited, and whose 
activities were interesting and signifi- 
cant. For the final installment of 
Oberlin International, turn to page 206. 


By AUDREY MEACHAM SCHWINN, '42 


Stofan Studio 
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Audrey Meacham Schwinn, ’42, her husband and children. 


New technique in Unified Phonics shows 
amazing results in developing reading skill 


“I only took the regular course,’ said the Mock 
Turtle with a sigh. 
“What was that?” inquired Alice. 
“Reeling and Writhing, of course,’ the Mock Tur- 
tle replied. 
Alice in Wonderland 


\X THY is it that college teachers all over the country 
today are bewailing the fact that college students 
can’t spell? Why is it that a child who shows perfectly 
normal intelligence in other respects comes home from 
school crying because he “can’t learn to read”? Why is it 
that the average youngster, in high school, when asked 
about his classes, usually replies, “English? I don’t like 
English!” 

Let me be personal, for a moment. I sent my son to 
school, and wanting to co-operate with the teacher and the 
school system, I obediently kept “hands off” the teaching 
process, although I began to wonder why my son was hav- 
ing difficulties in reading. Later, when my son brought 
his primer home to read, I was dismayed at his stumbling 
and guessing. But he rebelled at my offering any help 
other than, “Just give me the word — the teacher always 
does.” 

Time passed, and my son continued through the grades, 
always having great difficulty in reading, never reading 
voluntarily, and spelling atrociously. His mental diet was 
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consequently limited, his vocabulary growth stunted, his 
ability to express himself in writing years retarded. All of 
this led to a serious damage of self-esteem. 

Because both his father and I insisted, my son took 
Latin in the 9th grade, got an A, learned something about 
English as a result. On a standard spelling test, however, 
he showed three full years’ retardation, and his reading of 
his own language still gave the impression of a low LQ. 
In addition to the A in Latin, he got A in algebra, A in 
science — certainly confirming my opinion that he pos- 
sessed at least normal intelligence. The conclusion, then, 
that was forced upon me was that there is something 
wrong with the way reading is taught. Otherwise a child 


with normal intelligence would not be so handicapped in 
this field. 


Road to Understanding 


No longer docile, no longer of a mind to keep hands off, 
I decided to do something about the situation. I had heard 
about Mrs. Romalda Spalding of Honolulu, the author of 
The Writing Road to Reading. Mrs. Spalding, I learned, 
was giving a class for teachers who were attracted by the 
results of her new method of reading, at Houston, Texas, 
some 1300 miles away. I had to find out, and so I went 
those 1300 miles and joined the class. What I found out 
was a revelation — and it should produce a revolution — 
a revolution in the teaching methods in the schools of this 
country, as it has already done in Hawaii. 

Mrs. Spalding calls her method “Unified Phonics,” be- 
cause it teaches the basic language skills — accurate speak- 
ing, spelling, writing, reading — as one integrated subject. 
It is based on the research of Dr. Samuel Orton, a neurolo- 
gist, who taught adults with brain injury, and children 
with severe reading handicaps, to read and write. His 
findings have been put to use by many remedial teachers, 
but Mrs. Spalding has been the only one to adapt them to 
the work of the classroom teacher, with the idea of pre- 
venting the remedial reading problem before it arises. 
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It is new because it differs in many ways from “old-fash- 
ioned” phonics, and is also much more complete, logical, 
and simple. The most striking difference is that it does 
not start with reading, but with writing. The beginner is 
taught to write the letters and letter combinations which 
stand for the sounds of his speech. Then he is taught to 
write from his own speech, never from copying, the words 
whose meaning he already understands. Because he simul- 
taneously says the word, writes the word, and sees the 
word, it reaches his mind by every possible avenue. This 
is a great advance over the sight method, which depends 
on remembering what the whole word looked like. 

For the first grader, this process of learning to write 
correctly the words that he knows proceeds until he has a 
vocabulary of about 200 words, with which he also is 
taught to write correct sentences — all before he is given 
a book. The ability to read follows almost automatically, 
once the mechanics of how the written language works 
have been carefully taught in the writing and spelling les- 
son. Reading out of a book then becomes an “enjoyment 
of good literature” session. 


The Method Reaches Oberlin 


When I returned from Texas, three English teachers in 
the Oberlin Junior High School who were faced with 
“backward” students, asked me to teach them what I had 
learned. They were given permission by the superinten- 
dent to start using Unified Phonics in their classes. As 
the word of their enthusiasm spread, a group of thirty 
parents and teachers asked to take the course, starting in 
October. The enthusiasm of this group kept growing as 
they began using the method, and the results in the class- 
rooms where it was tried were good enough in just a few 
weeks to cause the elementary principals and the superin- 
tendent to ask Mrs. Spalding to come from Honolulu to 
Oberlin to teach the course. She has agreed to come, and 
will be in Oberlin the last week in June and the first week 
in July. 

At the same time that the Oberlin teachers were using 
this method in their classes, I began to tutor private stu- 
dents, on referral by the superintendent, and so I have had 
the chance to experience its workableness at first hand. 


The experience of seeing children who were completely 
lost in the field of reading begin to “come to life,” of see- 
ing minds that were asleep begin to work, has been enough 
to make me and others who have given this method a try 
become evangelistic about it. The result is that interest in 
it has spread like a chain reaction. The enrollment for 
the summer course in Oberlin already shows promise of 
being even larger than the class of 128 that I attended in 
Houston. 


All Ages Can Benefit 


The simplicity and lack of gadgetry of the method 
makes it equally usable from the primary grades through 
high school. It has also been used successfully with col- 
lege students and adults whose reading and spelling need 
improvement. Because the method involves the whole 
child — his hand to write, his mouth to pronounce, his ears 
to hear, and his eyes to see — it is as far as possible from 
being a narrow, one-sided approach. We are told by edu- 
cators that different children learn in different ways. True. 
Whatever way a child learns this method will reach him. 

Also because it involves the whole child, it results in 
much better attention and less restlessness; and because his 
mind is occupied in reasoning about what he is doing, and 
not just in parroting something in which he sees no logic, 
it holds his interest and whole-hearted effort. This train- 
ing of the mind to think is a most important feature of 
the method. Mrs. Spalding feels that we often underesti- 
mate children’s intelligence and ability. By respecting and 
challenging each child’s intelligence, this method avoids 
the boredom and loss of interest in school work so com- 
monly seen in the classroom. 

Mrs. Spalding’s method was adopted system-wide by the 
parochial schools of Hawaii, where it has been in use long 
enough for children to have had it throughout all of their 
elementary years. It has also been used in schools in Lin- 
coln, Massachusetts (See the Atlantic Monthly, November, 
1959), Houston, Texas, and Orange, California. The tre- 
sults in these schools show the class medians in both 
spelling and reading rising above the national norms. Mrs. 
Spalding says: “It is confidently predicted that a consci- 
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Mrs. Eleanor Lillich, wife of emeritus professor of organ, George O. Lillich, is an enthusiastic user of unified phonics. 
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Mrs. Lillich drills 
third grade children 
in the three sounds 

of the “ch” phonogram. 


entious teacher will have no normally intelligent child in 
her group below the national median level. Indeed, the 
median for the group should soon be about two years be- 
yond the present national average in both reading and 


spelling.” 


Testimony of Users 


The principal of one of the schools in Hawaii says: 
“Bright children go forward at an amazing pace into the 
world of books. The method does its work surely and 
quickly for this type of child. The independence of these 
children in attacking new words and their freedom from 
the slavery of remembering the countless words of our 
language stimulate their desire to achieve . . . Slower chil- 
dren are none the less benefited. These children go through 
a similar development, but at their own rate of achieve- 
ment. The method is ideally geared to the individuality of 
this child, to his slower learning ability. He masters a def- 
inite number of phonograms at his own pace. The emo- 
tional upset and frustration of trying to recall hundreds of 
sight words is avoided. The seeing, saying, and writing 
of the sounds simultaneously eliminates some of the slow 
child’s biggest reading pitfalls, such as reversals [was to 
saw, on to no, for example], poor auditory discrimination, 
inability to follow directions, and general habits of inat- 
tention.” 

The experience in the Oberlin schools has been similar. 
One of the elementary principals observes: “The classroom 
atmosphere in the rooms where this method is being used 
is Conspicuous for the enthusiasm of the children and the 
teacher, and the fact that the less capable children take to 
it with the same zeal as the more capable. They like it 
because they experience success.” One of the junior high 
English teachers reports: “At the beginning of the year, 
some of these children did such appallingly poor work in 
reading and writing that I thought they were hopeless 
cases. I was ready to say that they couldn’t learn academic 
subjects. After using Unified Phonics with them my 
whole opinion of them has changed. I don’t think there 
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is a single ‘dumb’ child in the group. I am convinced 
that the trouble is that their minds went to sleep years 
ago because no thinking was demanded of them, and they 
lost all incentive. I feel that had this method been used 
with them from the beginning, they could almost all be 
good average students by now.” 

Another teacher of 8th graders says: “I have been most 
impressed by the way in which Unified Phonics promotes 
actual thinking on the part of the students by requiring 
reasoning and comprehension rather than rote memory. 
The influence of this is felt in all areas of the child’s learn- 
ing. For example, at the beginning of the year, my group 
of slow learners could not write an intelligible paragraph 
because their thinking was so muddled; they depended on 
the teacher to think for them. Now they can compose a 
coherent theme on their own. I could not have reached 
this group without this method.” Individual children have 
expressed their satisfaction with remarks such as these: “I 
see that learning really can be fun,” and “I feel so good 
about myself this year; I feel as though I am really learn- 
ing something,” and “If I had been taught this way from 
the first grade, I'd be ready for college by now.” 


Who Have Reading Problems? 


Parents of children who have difficulty with reading 
may be interested to know that four times as many boys 
as girls have trouble learning to read. Since intelligence is 
distributed in the population without regard to sex, this 
cannot be because there are four times as many “dumb” 
boys as girls. Intelligence is not the crucial factor here. 
It goes deeper, into how the mind works in learning. Four 
times as many boys as girls are unable to learn by a method 
that depends upon remembering exactly what a word 
looked like the last time they saw it. In spite of this fact, 
we have been trying to teach reading by requiring the 
child to remember the appearance of hundreds of whole 
words. The sight method for these children boils down to 
this: “Take a glance at the word and guess; then look at 
the teacher’s face to see whether you guessed right.” A su- 
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perticial treatment of phonics, introduced in the second or 
third grade will not suffice. 

The children who do not learn well by the sight method 
are by no means a small minority. Usually they constitute 
at least half of any group, and, as I have indicated, at least 
three-fourths of the boys have some degree of reading dis- 
ability. Why, then, was this so-called “sight-reading” 
method adopted, and why has it clung tenaciously to the 
school system despite the growing attacks in recent years 
by a larger and larger body of people who are disturbed 
about what is happening to their children? 

The headmaster of the Hawaii Preparatory Academy 
writes: “Probably the whole process of so-called ‘sight 
reading’ was adopted because it was noticed that by mem- 
orizing the whole shape of words with the help of pictures 
children could learn the first hundred or so words in much 
quicker time than it took them to learn all the sounds. This 
probably seemed like ‘progress. What it really meant was 
that as a child progressed to larger and more complex 
words he found himself without any mechanics whatever 
for figuring out a new word. Also, he frequently found 
words almost the same in shape and general outline as 
other words, thus bringing on total confusion. 

“An extra bright student may go on memorizing in- 
credible numbers of word shapes without knowing their 
sounds, and may through this experience even figure out 
his own system of phonetics, thus learning to read passably 
well without ever learning to spell. But even if he does 
figure out his own phonetics system, he is sure to have 
some misconceptions which slow down his progress. And 
many, many perfectly bright youngsters never do pass these 
formidable hurdles and conclude privately that they are 
‘just dumb’ with tragically demoralizing results.” 

He goes on to say: “It has been my experience during 
25 years of working with the products of American ele- 
mentary schools that the sight method of teaching reading 
whereby a child is taught the whole word instead of its 
phonetic parts, is responsible for incalculable damage to 
American education with effects actually beyond the reach 
of comprehension. ... When a child is taught phonetics — 
and the Spalding method is unquestionably the best I have 
yet found — he is able to progress in an orderly, logical 


sequence from short to more complex words . . . His 
speed later on will surpass many of the ‘sight method’ 
learners who, by this time, have become ‘frantically hope- 
ful guessers.’” 

Mrs. Spalding herself is most interested in the mental 
health aspect of her method. She says: “I am interested 
in how a child feels about himself, and how his parents 
feel about him. Too often we say that a child isn’t ‘ready’ 
yet, or let him and his parents get the feeling that he isn’t 
quite bright, when the truth is that we haven’t been smart 
enough to teach him.” 


Is the Theory Sound? 


Wherever this method of Unified Phonics has been 
used, even as briefly as here in Oberlin, it has aroused tre- 
mendous enthusiasm because it works. But is it theoreti- 
cally sound? Let’s turn to our own department of psy- 
chology. 

Years ago, Professor Homer Weaver pointed out the 
fallacies in the sight method of teaching reading and in 
the educators’ concept of readiness. He has spoken to 
groups of parents and teachers in the area on his beliefs, 
and tor years has conducted a private clinic for backward 
readers, including students in Oberlin College who have 
discovered their reading handicaps. I feel sure that it 
would have done his heart good to have been in Houston 
and to have heard Mrs. Spalding say: “After all, how do 
we become ready? Only by mastering the preceding steps 
that lead up to the task we are interested in. Find out 
what a child zs ready for, and then get busy and teach 
him.” 

A younger member of the department, associate profes- 
sor Ellis L. Van Atta, who teaches the course in the psy- 
chology of learning, describes the Unified Phonics method 
as ‘an example of training the learner to use parallel skills. 
Spelling, pronunciation of phonograms and complete 
words, writing, as well as reading — all are parallel skills, 
inasmuch as they are all verbal skills. The Unified Phonics 
method appears to be making use of an important prin- 
ciple in the psychology of learning, namely, that a high 
degree of positive transfer is ordinarily obtained in learn- 
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The rapt and eager looks on the faces of the children are a testimony to the way unified phonics holds the attention of a class. 
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ing parallel skills. That is, learning to spell, for example, 
at the same time one is learning to pronounce phonograms 
and complete words should produce faster and better learn- 
ing of both skills than learning first one and then the 
other.” 

Professor L. E. Cole, senior member of the department, 
and co-author of Educational Psychology, has looked into 
this method and has this to say: “What pleases me most 
is the way this method gets across from reading with the 
ear to reading with the eye. When a child comes to school 
he has been reading with his ear for years. This is really 
a very complex skill, and more difficult than reading with 
the eye, because the visual stimulus stays put so that it can 
be studied and explored, but the auditory stimulus comes 
in a rapid time-sequence, the first part of it being erased 
before the next part arrives. This must be retained, fused 
into meaningful wholes of words and sentences, and inter- 
preted. Mrs. Spalding’s method is so good because it takes 
the sound which comes into his ear, and which he repeats 
in his own speech (and thus hears again), and teaches 
him to write the visual symbol for this sound, which he 
sees because he made it. Because his muscles are involved 
in making the correctly oriented movement, his eyes are 
trained in the proper orientation habits necessary for read- 
ing. This is the way to prevent reversals so common in 
children taught by the sight method.” 


From Talking to Reading 


ee 


I said to Professor Cole: “You sound to me as though 
you are saying just what Mrs. Spalding has been saying, 
only saying it even more strongly. She has said: “Every 
six-year-old who is sufficiently normal to be admitted to 
a school classroom is both willing and able to learn to 
read, write, and spell.” Even people who see the point of 
this method hesitate somewhat at that, and can’t quite be- 
lieve that this is the way to teach every child. Some ac- 
cuse her of being too dogmatic, in making such a claim. 
And now you seem to be saying something even more ex- 
travagant: that if a child can learn to talk he can learn to 
read.” 

“Right,” answered Professor Cole. “This is actually a 
good deal easier than teachers have thought it was. What 
they have lacked was a proper teaching method.” 


Controlled Experiment 


No controlled experiment has ever been conducted to 
compare this method of Unified Phonics with others, de- 
spite the fact, as I have noted, that where it has been used 
the results have been outstanding. Mrs. Spalding would 
welcome such an experiment, although she feels that the 
results obtained “in the field” in schools using it, some of 
them system-wide for as long as eight years, are proof 
enough of its value. Parental pressure on the Department 
of Public Instruction of Hawaii, has led them to plan a 
four-year study, comparing this method to all others — a 
study which will cost an estimated $154,000. 

At the present Unified Phonics is not being taught in 
any teacher training school or department of education in 
the United States. Experimentation has been carried on 
in the schools themselves, such as here in Oberlin. The 
school administrators, knowing full well the problems in 
their schools, are the ones taking the initiative, just as the 
school administrators are the ones who are inviting Mrs. 
Spalding to come to Oberlin so that teachers in this whole 
area — not just in Oberlin — may learn the method. 


A. E. Princehorn 


In the classroom everyone participates, keeping minds active. 


Opposition by Experts 


The professors of education in control of the training 
of teachers in the schools do not seem to be interested. I 
noted with interest a report sent to Oberlin from a news- 
paper in Honolulu, stating that a professor of education 
from Harvard testified at a public school planning session 
in Opposition to the Unified Phonics method. He stated 
that since reading authorities have not acknowledged or 
used the method, it could not have any scientific value. 
He went on to advise the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of Hawaii to save its money and, instead of a con- 
trolled experiment to test the method, spend a much 
smaller sum on telephone calls to “reading experts” on the 
mainland! 

Mrs. Spalding has one question which she keeps asking 
the professors of education and the reading “experts.” 
“Why does this little fellow who shows his good mind in 
everything else have such trouble learning to read, when 
the child next to him does not?” She did not find anyone 
who could give a helpful answer to that question until she 
met Dr. Orton. 

Now we are asked to go to these same “experts,” who 
did not have the answer in the first place, rather than con- 
duct an objective study. Study or no study, the parents of 
America, who pay for the schools, and are distressed that 
the schools are not doing a proper job in teaching their 
children fundamental. skills with which to face life, will 
not easily be put aside by the voice of “authority.” 

"I only took the regular course,’ said the Mock Turtle 


with a sigh ... and he went on reeling and writhing to 
the end of his days. 
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: 
‘I write this not otherwise appointed or 


induced than by an inward persuasion...” 


Bologna 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Please be assured that our Alumni Maga- 
zine is always read with a sense of pride and 
satisfaction, both indeed because one is an 
alumnus of an institution that continues to 
take its place among colleges that continue 
to make significant contributions to educa- 
tion and because its Alumni Magazine te- 
ports Oberlin’s progress with imagination. 

One is proud and sometimes amazed 
at Oberlin’s power, yes, sometimes even 
startled. One notes, never doubting the 
accuracy of a caption, that with one stroke 
of the editorial pen, several towering monu- 
ments to the Renaissance magnificence of 
Florence, Italy, have been transplanted to 
Bologna. How greatly the cultural history 
of Italy would have been altered if the 
Bolognese through their conquests in their 
jealousy over the Florentines could have 
succeeded in doing what you have done, 
transferred the Uffizi Gallery, the Palazzo 
Vecchio, those Giamologna statues to the 
piazza in Bologna where the other photo- 
graph on page 17 of the recent Magazine 
{March} pictures Mrs. DeAngelis with her 
children. You have accomplished what no 
military conquest ever succeeded in doing. 

ROBERT E. BOWLUS, ’38 
Delaware, Ohio 


Bologna? 


To THE EDITOR: 


Thank you so much for the good March 
Alumni Magazine, but isn’t the “Street in 
Bologna” (Pages 16-17) really the Palazzo 
Vecchio and the Uffizi in Florence? Am 
I wrong again? 

ELIZABETH HOLMES HILL, ’37 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


Never underestimate the knowledge of 
an Oberlin alumnus, nor his eagerness to 
set matters straight. Our naming the 
Street in Florence a Street in Bologna (and 
to pick a spot as prominent as the Uffizi 
Gallery!) has been the cause of more letters 
and comments than anything we have pub- 
lished in the Magazine since we took over 
the editorship in 1954! ‘“Baloney!” cries 
a professor of fine arts as he sticks his head 
inside our sanctum and flourishes the Maga- 
vine at us. “Alas! that is not a street in 
Bologna,’ writes a prominent alumnus. 
“Anyone would know that was the Uffizi 
in Florence,” remarks another, in a helpful 
fashion. Right now we have about decided 
that our misses are worth more than our 
hits when it comes to evoking comment. 
We might even do it again some time!—Ed. 
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Atomic Warfare 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Dr. Fowler’s “Superbombs, Strontium 90, 
and Survival” [February Alumni Magazine} 
is a splendid statement of the facts. A 
mere sixteen years after the first nuclear 
explosion, the United States alone is sup- 
posed to have the equivalent of ten tons of 
TNT for every one of the nearly three bil- 
lion persons on our planet. Nerve gases, 
which Dr. Fowler does not mention, are 
cheaper, can be produced by any state capa- 
ble of making common insecticides, and 
equally lethal. Both American and Russian 
missiles have hit two mile square targets a 
third of the way around the world. The 
mathematical studies to which your author 
refers, which attempt to show that a society 
at X state of its development can take Y 
losses and recover in Z years, should be 
labeled as a particularly dangerous form 
of science fiction. 

The Navy’s search for a “finite” deterrent 
to hold the line until agreement is reached 
may be more hopeful than the Air Force’s 
“counterforce” idea, but there are also defi: 
nite dangers in the growing emphasis on 
“tactical” atomic weapons and larger con. 
ventional forces. “Little” atomic wars would 
almost surely spiral into big ones, and the 
local commanders of local ground forces 
must be prevented from attacking each 
other, as the North Koreans may well have 
jumped the gun on Stalin. Air Force notions 
of “preemptive” attack and “prevailing” 
over the ruins are immediately dangerous, 
but our Army stili contains many “tough” 
fighting officers of the old school, and they 
are now talking both privately and publicly 
of the chance of meeting the Russians on 
favorable ground in, say, the Congo. Since 
the revolutions now sweeping Africa and 
Latin America will continue to offer some 
rude shocks to our position, patience and a 
certain measure of humility — both likely 
to be in short supply in a great power — 
would seem to be imperative. 


* * * * 


Stewart Campbell’s interesting question 
was really answered by the Sprouts and 
the McGuires. {‘‘Letters to the Editor,” Feb- 
ruary Alumni Magazine.}| Oberlin is still 
welcoming its graduates “to the company of 
educated men, with all the rights and duties 
appertaining thereto.” How these duties 
are construed depends in large measure on 
the individual. The College — Faculty, 
Students, Trustees, Alumni — is a company 
united by its motto: “Learning and Labor,” 
“Ryuditio et Religio,”’ or the simpler and 
older ‘Veritas.” 

THEODORE ROPP, °34 
Durham, North Carolina 


JOHN MILTON 


Luxury Recreated 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Having been for many years a frequent 
and wistful “returner,” I cannot adequately 
express my pleasure and surprise that one 
of the “privileged” has noticed us with 
understanding and some approval. 

I had never analyzed as clearly as Mr. 
Lipsky has done my deep desire to re-experi- 
ence “the intellectual luxury in which they 
live” and to get some clue from Oberlin it- 
self how this luxury may be recreated in the 
other places in which I must find myself. 
In my experience, the shock of return and 
the discovery of the rejection of the returner 
is often great enough to cause us to despair 
of such recreation outside the ranks of the 
“privileged.” 

This Alumni Magazine piece gives me a 
surge of hope that the perceptiveness which 
prompted it may soon be put to the use of 
returners and would-be returners in fulfilling 
these desires. Please thank Mr. Lipsky for 
writing it. 

BETSY MCGEE CURTIS, ’39 
Ssegertown, Pennsylvania 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Suggestions from alumni of 
candidates for honorary de- 
grees to be awarded at Com- 
mencement, June 1962 are wel- 
come. 

Recommendations should be 
typed, double spaced, and 
should include a summary of 
the qualifications of the candi- 
date recommended. 

Submit suggestions 
October 15, 1961 to: 


Mr. Richard F. Seaman 
Assistant to the President 
Oberlin College 

Oberlin, Ohio 


before 


NEXT ISSUE IN OCTOBER 


The Oberlin “Alumni Maga- 
zine” is not published during 
the summer months. The next 
issue will appear about October 
1. If you change your address, 
please notify the Oberlin 
Alumni Association, Wilder 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Oberlin on the New Frontier 


By Davip W. SECREST, ’49 


Alumni hold many key-jobs 
administration 


in GULTENE 

wall motto warning “Be Kind 
JX to Your Roommate” is almost 
as appropriate this year at Oberlin as 
at Harvard. For the voice of Oberlin, 
too, is heard prominently in the in- 
ner councils of the New Frontier — 
perhaps a mark of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s concern with the intel- 


lectual attainments of its frontiers- 
men. 
Three men in_ sensitive policy- 


making positions in Washington to- 
day are Oberlin alumni: Dr. Walter 
W. Heller, 35, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers; Carl T. 
Rowan, °47, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Public Affairs; and 
Edwin O. Reischauer, 31, Ambassador 
to Japan. 

Probably no one outside President 
Kennedy's immediate personal staff 
sees the President more often on more 
significant problems than Dr. Heller. 
In the early weeks of the administra- 
tion, with recession problems getting 
top priority, a reporter trying to get 
hold of Dr. Heller was accustomed to 
being told: “I’m sorry, but the chair- 


David W. Secrest, 49, is White House 
correspondent for Business Week. He 
writes that he finds covering the New Fron- 
tier “an arduous assignment, particularly 
roughing it from time to time at Palm 
Beach,” where he follows the President. 
Dave first became acquainted with Presi- 
dent Kennedy in 1957 when he worked for 
him as a legislative aide in the Senate un- 
der a fellowship from the American Politi- 
cal Science Association. Before his present 
assignment, he covered Capitol Hill for the 
magazine and for the now-defunct Interna- 
tional News Service. Previously he reported 
on state government in Columbus, Ohio, for 
INS. His wife is the former Meryle Doman 
of Bath, England, whom he met while 
studying at the London School of Econom- 
ics. She is a part-time reporter for the 
Washington Post. The Secrests have three 
children: Cary, 6, Martin, 4, and Gillian 
Anne, 2. 
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man is with the President.” In Dr. 
Heller President Kennedy has found 
the kind of adviser he likes best: a 
man of scholarly achievements with 
broad interests beyond his own spe- 
cialty, one who is willing to fight for 
his ideas, but who also has a healthy 
sense of political necessities and tech- 
niques. 

Heller, chairman of the economics 
department at the University of Min- 
nesota, was tapped for his new job 
almost out of the blue. Once during 
the presidential campaign in Minne- 
sota, Senator Hubert Humphrey in- 
troduced Heller to Kennedy and they 
chatted for a few minutes about Ken- 
nedy’s economic proposals. After the 
meeting Heller sat down and wrote a 
memo to Kennedy elaborating on some 
of the ideas they had discussed. When 
Kennedy later began asking top econ- 
omists for recommendations for eco- 
nomic advisers, Heller's name rated 
high on nearly all of the lists. One 
day just before Christmas, Heller got 
a call from Palm Beach: would he 
consent to be the President’s top 
economist? 

Since then the President has come 
to lean heavily on Heller. They see 
eye to eye on a fundamental principle: 
that investment in human capital — 
education, health, decent housing — 
is just as important or more so than 
investment in physical plant and re- 
sources. They believe the federal goy- 
ernment must take an active role in 
channeling expenditure into invest- 
ment that enhances the quality of life 
more than the comforts. Beyond the 
immediate problems of meeting the 
recession Kennedy has assigned Heller 
to be the chief architect of economic 
growth in the United States. Under 
Dr. Heller the council is taking a 
more significant role in formulating 
economic policy and assessing its im- 
pact on social and political life than 
ever before. 

Heller, kept out of the service by 
poor eyesight, served in the Treasury 
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Edwin O. Reischauer, ’31 
Ambassador to Japan 


Department during the war as a taxes 
and finance expert. In the postwar 
years he took time out from teaching 
duties at Minnesota to serve as finan- 
cial adviser to United States Military 
Governor Lucius Clay in Germany, 
financial adviser to the United Na- 
tions, consultant to Governor Orville 
Freeman of Minnesota, and to the 
government of Jordan. 


An Undergraduate Decision 


Walter Heller’s undergraduate de- 
cision to switch from political science 
to economics was made one day in 
the spring of 1934 as he sat on the 
steps outside the classroom with Pro- 
fessor Ben W. Lewis. “During the 
depression,” he recalls, “we students 
were intrigued with the political im- 
plications of economics. I remember 
vividly Ben Lewis coming back to the 
classroom from his frequent consult- 
ing trips to Washington and impart- 
ing the excitement of what was going 
on down there.” 

Heller went on to the University 
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ot Wisconsin, where he met and mar- 
ried Emily Johnson, a fellow graduate 
student in physiology. They received 
their Ph.D.’s the same day. They now 
have three children, the oldest, Walter 
P., is a freshman at Oberlin College. 
The daughter of Kermit Gordon, an- 
other member of the Council, is also 
a freshman at Oberlin. 

Two younger Oberlin graduates 
have joined the twelve-member staff 
of the Council as economists. They 
are Richard Nelson, 52 and Richard 
Cooper, ‘56. The wives of both are 
also Oberlin alumni: Katherine John- 
son Nelson, 52, and Carolyn Cahalan 
Cooper, ’56. 

Another official with a strategic 
voice in United States economic af- 
fairs is David E. Bell, director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. He did not 
attend Oberlin but is the son of Reg- 
inald “Rex” Bell, 916, and Florence 
Boise Bell, 17 of Colma, Daly City, 
California. 


Carl Rowan, State Department 


Carl T. Rowan, ’47, after a career 
that has brought him national distinc- 
tion as a journalist, now holds the 
highest post ever assigned a Negro in 
the State Department. He sits on 
steering committees forming policy on 
the trouble spots of the day and on 
longer-range problems, such as how 
to improve the American image 
abroad. Policy statements of the de- 
partment pass across his desk for 
clearance. He is slated to accompany 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk on trips 
abroad as chief adviser on press and 
public relations. 

During the presidential campaign 
both Nixon and Kennedy asked 
Rowan to write for them. He de- 
clined on the grounds that journalists 
should stay out of politics. But he 
interviewed Kennedy for a story, and 
the candidate, who already knew 
Rowan’s reputation, made a mental 
note. One day Secretary Rusk, whom 
Rowan had never met, called him and 
asked him to become Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary. 

Rowan gained special competence 
for his job in foreign tours as a lec- 
turer sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment. One tour of duty took him to 
India, Pakistan, and southeast Asia for 
a year in 1954. He recorded his ob- 
servations in a book The Pitiful and 
the Proud. We has authored two 
books on the Negro problem in 
America, South of Freedom and Go 
South to Sorrow. His latest, Wait Till 
Next Year, is a biography of Jackie 
Robinson. 

As a reporter for the Minneapolis 
Tribune since 1948 Rowan has cov- 
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Carl T. Rowan, ’47 
State Department 


ered such events as Khrushchev’s tour 
of the Midwest, the Hungarian and 
Suez debates in the United Nations, 
the school troubles in Little Rock, and 
the Asian-African Conference in In- 
donesia. He is the first journalist to 
win three successive annual awards 
from Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalism society. In 1953 he was 
named one of “America’s 10 outstand- 
ing young men” by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Rowan sees in America’s racial dis- 
criminations one of the nation’s most 
acute problems in winning friendship 
or respect abroad. “Long after con- 
flict between the West and Soviet 
Communism has faded,’ he argued, 
“we shall still be plagued by this is- 
sue of race.” 

Rowan is married to the former 
Vivien L. Murphy of Buffalo, New 
York. They have three children, and 
the oldest, Barbara, has applied for ad- 
mission to Oberlin next year. 


Walter W. Heller, °35, 
chairman of the council 

of economic advisors, 
as he testified before the 
Senate Committee. 


Edwin Reischauer, Ambassador 


A far cry from the recent ambas- 
sador to Ceylon who did not know 
how to pronounce the prime minis- 
ters name is Ambassador Edwin O. 
Reischauer, “31, and his charming 
wife of Japanese descent, Haru. Reis- 
chauer has been director of the Har- 
vard-Yenching Institute since 1956 
and a leading authority on Far Eastern 
affairs. He has authored numerous 
articles and books on Japanese history 
and American foreign policy includ- 
ing, in 1955, Wanted: An Asta Policy. 
An article in Foreign Affairs after the 
Japanese riots which forced cancella- 
tion of President Eisenhower's tour 
sharply criticized the Tokyo embassy 
for its “shocking mis-estimate of the 
situation.” 

The Reischauers are very much at 
home in Japan. Mr. Reischauer was 
born and raised there as the son of 
missionaries who helped found Tokyo 
Women’s College. Mrs. Reischauer is 
the granddaughter of one of Japan’s 
great statesmen, the late Prince Mas- 
ayoshi Matsukata, but grew up in the 
United States. She too has written 
extensively on Japan as Tokyo corre- 
spondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor and the Saturday Evening 
Post. She married Reischauer in 1956 
after the death of his first wife, Elinor 
Danton, °31, daughter of Dr. George 
H. Danton, professor of German and 
chairman of the department in Ober- 
lin from 1927 to 1935. They have 
three adopted children: Anne, 22, wife 
of a student at the California Institute 
of Technology; Robert, a sophomore 
at Harvard; and Joan, 16. 


Danny Lopez feeds Claudia, as Hope looks on, in their apartment on the fourth floor. 


Friends Neighborhood Group moves into 
Puerto Rican area in East Harlem, New York 


Rees for “that of God in every man,” that spark 
of love and creativeness in every human being, re- 
gardless of his outer covering, is a belief common to many 
faiths. It is basic to Quakerism. And it was an endeavor 
to fan this inner spark that drew a group of eight volun- 
teers to live in East Harlem, New York City, in the Fall 
of 1958. This group of volunteers, calling themselves the 
Friends Neighborhood Group, was sponsored by the 
American Friends Service Committee. 

An experiment of this kind could begin any place; it 
began in East Harlem because the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee, in its constant search for creative ways 
to cope peacefully with situations fraught with potential 
conflict, had for several years been running short-term 
projects in this area. It had sponsored workcamps where 
young volunteers joined families to paint and repair tene- 
ment apartments; seminars for the study of social prob- 
lems; weekend volunteer units for service at Manhattan 
State Hospital. To house these projects, a group of 
Quakers had bought a four-story brown-stone house badly 
in need of repair at 94 East 111 Street, and were renovat- 
ing it, largely by volunteer help. Eventually, this house 


Mrs. Dan Murrow (Hope Griswold, 54) daughter of Erwin N. 
Griswold, ’25, Dean of the Law School of Harvard University and 
an Oberlin College trustee, received her M.S. degree from the New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia University on June 5, 1956. 
In the same month she married Dan Murrow, a graduate student 
in sociology at New York University. Hope worked as a case 
worker until April 1, 1959. Her husband, who is a social worker, 
leads a teen-age work project in a community center in New York 
City. Their daughter, Claudia Sara, was born August 4, 1959. 


By Hore GriswoLp Murrow, ’54 


Photographs by BoB HENRIQUES 
Magnum Photos Inc. 


Experiment 


became the headquarters for the Friends Neighborhood 
Group. 


We Become Group Leaders 


My husband, Dan, and I were asked to be the leaders 
of this first group, although we felt like anything but 
leaders in this brand new situation. Actually, we were the 
last of the original group to move to East 111 Street, and 
thus had the advantage of the knowledge gained and 
friendships made by the others. This block of Puerto 
Rican East Harlem is an area beset with problems such as 
delinquency, truancy, drug addiction, family breakdown, 
unemployment, lack of purpose, deteriorated housing. It 
is also an area where one finds hospitality, spontaneity, 
openness, a love of music, dancing, children, and a deep 
acceptance of the joys and sorrows of life. 

Dan and I, later to be joined by our little daughter, 
Claudia, were the only ones who moved into the Projects 
House, since it was part of our job to co-ordinate activities 
there. Others in the group lived in their own rooms and 
apartments in the tenements and rooming houses on the 
block. All of us supported ourselves by working in our 
own fields — teaching, social service, construction. We 
met together several times a week to discuss our reactions 
to this new situation, make our plans. We pooled a good 
part of our incomes to cover our joint expenses. 


Our Program Develops 


At the outset we had no definite program in mind; our 
aim was to get to know our neighbors and to work along 
with them on the problems they cared about the most. In 
the course of time there gradually evolved the following. 
a local newspaper; two theater groups; an Adult Council, 
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A dance given by the East Harlem Youth Council in the Projects House: Hope and Dan Murrow extreme right; Claudia, extreme left. 


in Friendship 


interested in such problems as sanitation, rat control, and 
drug addiction; a Youth Council, made up of all the 
former fighting gangs in East Harlem (a group which has 
done much to bring peace to this area); many, many youth 
groups, ranging in age from 6-20, who came begging for 
a counsellor; a program of tutoring for a few of the many 
who need help in reading. 

This story cannot hope to reflect the entire Friends 
Neighborhood Group, its personalities, its interests, its vari- 
ous approaches. So far we have had fifteen members, and 
each has made a unique contribution. The best I can do is 
to tell you a bit about the joyous experience that Dan and I 
and Claudia have had living and working here in East 
Harlem. 


First Problems 


When we first moved here, we found that our problem 
was not so much getting to know people as being patient 
with their almost overpowering urge to be close to us and 
to be with us almost constantly. At first this desire was 
expressed in such forthright manners as the constant ring- 
ing of the doorbell, the constant wanting to know who we 
were and why we were here, even the hurling of rocks 
through the window — all methods designed to test out 
whether we were friend or foe. 

Just a few days after we moved in, I was at home alone, 
getting our fourth floor apartment ready for the arrival 
of our new baby, then expected any day. All at once I 
realized that there was an unnatural quiet, no doorbells, no 
foosteps on the stairs, nothing. I simply enjoyed it, bus 
when I looked down from our high window, at about 
noon, in response to the cries of the approaching mailman, 
1 discovered the reason. Beneath me, surrounding our 
door. was a row of boxes on which were sitting the women 
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of the neighborhood. They did not know me yet, but they 
understood the language of pregnancy and birth. They 
were guarding the door and saying: “Don’t bother her 
now; she needs her rest.” I have never found a proper way 
to thank them, or to feel that I am giving as much as is 
being given me here. But I am learning to relax and to 
know that to be given is to give, in an especially beautiful 
way. 


To End Gang Warfare 


One of the greatest pleasures, and privileges, we have 
had since living in East Harlem has been working closely, 
day by day, with the East Harlem Youth Council. In July, 
1959, after two especially tragic gang-related killings, 
John Torres, a former gang leader who had spent four 
years in prison, felt impelled to do something to prevent 
further gang warfare in East Harlem. John, we had dis- 
covered, was an unusually sensitive and intelligent young 
man. He and two friends visited the leaders of every 
known gang in East Harlem, asking them to join a Coun- 
cil. He also spoke to community adults in whom they 
had confidence, including my husband, Dan. When we 
saw that the Council would need a neutral place for meet- 
ings, we offered the Projects House, which immediately 
became its home. We never had the slightest worry about 
this, for we knew that these young men had the greatest 
integrity and would never come to a Council meeting with 
any but peaceful intentions. 

At the early meetings, twenty-four different groups from 
all over East Harlem were represented. These young 
leaders proved themselves to be most effective in solving 
their own problems. They were bright, quick to size up 
a situation, quick to express themselves succinctly and to 
the point. Immediately they agreed to discontinue the 
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practice of having “turfs” through which “enemies” could 
not pass. They saw that superficial “peace” agreements 
were not enough, that members of different groups would 
have to know each other, spend time together if there 
was to be any lasting peace. To accomplish this they 
decided to sponsor joint dances in different areas of East 
Harlem, including the most successful Christmas Dance of 
1959 at the Projects House, attended by members of 
twenty different groups. Later, these young Council lead- 
ers sought other ways of bringing members together and 
channeling their energies into non-destructive activities. 
The most successful of these have been (1) an active 
drama group and (2) work projects in which the boys 
band together to help neighbors who need help. They also 
handled the problem of gang members addicted to narcotics 
in a mature and sensitive way not always found in adult 
professional groups. They decided not to reject them, 
even though they were likely to get into trouble, but to 
treat them as sick individuals, needing friends, and to en- 
courage them to go to hospitals for help. 


The Opportunity To Help 


I remember those wonderful days in the Christmas 
season of 1959, when we shared with John and other 
youngsters in the Council our visions of work projects, 
outlets for energies formerly poured into gang conflicts. 
One young man put it this way: “When somebody does 
something for you it’s no good, but when you work to- 
gether it makes you feel you’re a part of something.” He 
went on to say that if young people could learn to enjoy 
working together “it'll be a neighborhood that has just 
been born.” Another put it this way: “Kids wouldn’t 
want any pay except to be able to walk down the street 
and know that people knew they had helped somebody.” 

Now, less than a year later, we take all of this for 
granted. Aided by a grant from the Ford Foundation, 
work projects are becoming weekly events. One boy said 


to me, “Hope, I should pay you for letting me work in this 
house.” When I expressed surprise, he continued, “You 
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give me a place to come and something to do that I like.” 
All of this has led to our understanding that people here, 
and perhaps everywhere, need more than anything else 
the opportunity to give. 


Dramatic Activities 


In the search for creative outlets after gang fighting 
stopped, dramatics proved to be very successful. Large 
groups of boys and girls, from different clubs, got to- 
gether to pool their ideas and to create plays never writ- 
ten down, but well-defined and understood by the actors. 
Many of these were hilarious comedies, like the one abour 
the three mad doctors who had to consult a textbook be- 
fore operating on each new victim. Several others in- 
volved violence and intrigue. At first I was dubious about 
these, until I saw that the plays seemed to bring a real 
catharsis of young people’s emotions. For all of the plays 
the main floor of the Projects House has been packed with 
a diverse and enthusiastic audience. The plays have, i 
addition, proved to be one of the best ways of bringing 
together all age and social groups. And the young actors 
and actresses have gained confidence enough to give per- 
formances in Community Centers in different parts of the 
city, when just over a year ago they were afraid to leave 
their own block. 


Enter Danny 


One day Danny Lopez, an eleven-year-old who would 
be described in some circles as a “retarded and disturbed 
child” came stomping up the stairs to our high apartment. 
Before long he became a regular visitor, who held a special 
delight for little Claudia. He and Claudia enjoy such 
perfect communication that I can only assume that their 
souls operate on the same wave length. Now when she 
hears his footsteps on the stairs she cries out, “Danny, 
Danny”; and I, too, am happy to hear him coming, for 
I enjoy his visits, not only for his spritely, affectionate 
self, but because I know he will keep Claudia happily 
occupied. So each day after school our radio blares Span- 
ish music, and Claudia and Danny roll over the floor in 
all kinds of rough housing, then enjoy a snack and quiet 
games. 
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The Projects House in East Harlem (four story brownstone) from 
a roof across the street. Left, a caries group. 
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Dan (holding Claudia) and Hope Griswold Murrow, ’54, attending a seminar group in the Projects House. Below, Dan does a little first 


aid on Angelo, Danny Lopez's step-father. 


Danny's whole warm, hospitable family have become 
among our favorite friends here. Not long ago, on my 
birthday, I was overcome when his mother, Francisca, 
known to all as “Tita,” presented me with a lavish set of 
perfume, and soon we were both tearful. We talked of the 
time, Over a year ago, when she had been so beset by per- 
sonal problems that her home deteriorated into a hovel, 
and her three children, Anna, Laura, and Danny, were 
placed in a shelter because she was too discouraged to take 
care of them. She used to visit me every day, then, weary 
and alone. In the course of natural hospitality I would 
offer her coffee and a snack. She ate so little, and with 
such restraint, although she is a large woman, that I was 
surprised. She has told me since that she was always 
hungry in those days and that often the snack I gave her 
was the only food she had all day. 

In the course of time she was reunited with her husband, 
Angelo, and they were legally married. Danny took pic- 
tures of their wedding at City Hall, which now hang in 
little gold frames in their new apartment. Angelo got a 
job as a building superintendent, and they moved into a 
four room apartment which a Council work party helped 
them to decorate. Then Dan persuaded a reluctant judge 
to grant permission for the children to return to their 
parents. 

Tita’s home is Claudia’s favorite place, and every morn- 
ing, now, I enjoy a cup of coffee with this hospitable, 
dignified, tempestuous woman in her gay apartment, of 
which she is most proud, while Claudia plays with the cat, 
eats Puerto Rican food, which she loves, and listens to so 
many Spanish words that her Spanish vocabulary is quite 
the equal of her English one. I often wonder what I 
would do without the loving warmth of this home, where 
I gain strength for the rest of my often pressured day. 


Group Encouragement 


I feel that I have left out too much, especially the 
specific contributions of each member of the Friends 
Neighborhood Group. There have been fifteen in all, to 
date, and each has given a unique gift in his activities and 
relationships. The group itself is all important, for none 
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of us would be here without the comfort, support, and 
motivation that we get from each other. We start all of 
our meetings with a period of silent meditation, after the 
Quaker manner, although none of us are Quakers. We 
find that it brings us closer to each other, so that we do 
not have to waste time in argumentative discussion. All 
decisions are reached by consensus; we have never voted 
or felt the need to vote. 

Often on Sunday evenings we meet with members of a 
Quaker meeting to enrich our understanding of the mean- 
ing of simplicity, silence, and the sacrament of common 
events infused with love in our daily lives. It is this kind 
of thinking and feeling and worshipping together that 
gives us the strength to give and take most wisely from 
our experience. And it helps us keep in mind that we are 
here, not so much for the specific things we accomplish, 
but to try to live in such a way that it contributes to the 
dignity of each human being we encounter, including our- 
selves. 


Chloe Hamilton photographed in the studio of College photogra- 
pher A. E. Princehorn during the photographing of the Melvin 
Gutman Loan Collection of early gold jewelry which went on ex- 


hibition in the Museum in May. 


The Museum is publishing an 


illustrated catalog of the collection, approximately 200 pieces. 


HE Allen Art Museum is now in 

its fifth decade. The building was 
dedicated in 1917 to the memory of 
Dudley Peter Allen, Oberlin, Class of 
1875, noted Cleveland surgeon and 
for many years a trustee of the Col- 
lege, with funds provided by his wife, 
Elisabeth Severance Allen Prentiss. 


What works of art did the College 
possess in 1917? Probably its most 
important holding was the Charles 
Martin Hall collection of oriental rugs 
and Chinese porcelains, a gift to the 
College by bequest in 1915. Larger 
in size but considerably more varying 
in quality was the Charles Olney gift, 
in 1904, of some thousand-odd curios, 
objets d’art, and oriental bronze bric-a- 
brac, which, until the erection of the 
museum, had just barely been accom- 
modated in the corridors and stacks of 
Carnegie Library. The Olney gift also 
contained a number of 19th century 
American landscape and still-life pic- 
tures. One of Mr. Olney’s trompe 
Voeil, or literally deceive-the-eye, still 
lives is one titled “It Is Real?” ‘The 
Secret Service Division of the United 
States Treasury Department took it 
upon itself to answer this question in 
the affirmative when one of its agents 
wrote to Mr. Olney in 1892 request- 


Excerpts from an evening assembly talk 
on January 5, 1961. 
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ing him to remove the painting from 
exhibition in accordance with a statute 
forbiding the imitation of United 
States currency for any purpose what- 
soever. The request was made so that, 
in the agent’s own words, “the weak 
and wicked may not be unduly 
tempted to wrongdoing by the evil 
suggestions contained in a well-exe- 
cuted imitation of a bank note.” The 
agent went on to say: “Who can say, 
save the artists themselves, that they 
who wrought these fine works of art 
on canvas did not also work similar 
ones out on paper?” 


Plaster Casts Purchased 


To supplement the Olney and Hall 
collections the museum purchased, on 
the occasion of the building’s dedica- 
tion in 1917, about $2000 worth of 
plaster casts from ancient and Renais- 
sance monuments. The spacious sculp- 
ture court with its pale plaster repro- 
ductions of the Hermes of Praxiteles 
and the Venus de Milo was a favorite 
spot for college dances, and if the hard 
polished brick floor was not especially 
easy on the feet, perhaps an evening 
spent in the company of Luca della 
Robbia and the west frieze of the Par- 
thenon provided a pleasure of sorts. 

During the 1920's the museum was 
considerably enriched by gifts. Mrs. A. 
A. Healy, 92, Judge Madison W. Bea- 
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By CHLoE HAMILTON, 48 
Curator, Allen Art Museum 


A College 
Collects 


Sculpture court of the Art Museum in the 
early 20’s with the plaster cast of Venus de 
Milo, bought in 1911, standing in the 
northeast corner. 


com, ’79, Lillian S. Ludlow, Mrs. G. F. 
Wright, and Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot V. 
Metcalf, ’83, are a few of the names of 
donors of this first decade of the new 
museum. With the Healy gift of 
twenty paintings added to paintings 
of the earlier Olney gift, Oberlin could 
finally claim at least a nucleus of a pic- 
ture collection and dispute the state- 
ment made by Adelia Field Johnston 
in her letter of resignation to the 
Trustees in March, 1900, as Dean of 


Is It Real? Oil on canvas by Dubreuil, American, 19th century. 


Painting by Hobbema, Dutch 17th century artist. 


the Women’s Department of the Col- 
lege, in which she wrote: “There is 
other work for the College which in- 
vites me .. . As soon as the corner- 
stone of the new Scientific Building 
is laid, I propose to attempt the rais- 
ing of funds for an Art Building — 
not that Oberlin will ever have a pic- 
ture gallery.” To Mrs. Johnston goes 
much credit for the encouragement 
and promotion of art and art instruc- 
tion in Oberlin during her long tenure 


Gift of Charles F. Olney. 


One of the museum’s finest. 


as Principal and later as Dean of 
Women. Her close acquaintance with 
Dr. Allen must have had some bearing 
on his decision to assist in providing 
funds for the building. But Mrs. 
Johnston conceived of an art building, 
rather than a museum, one which, as 
she wrote to the Trustees, “would 
house a collection of casts and photo- 
graphs that will illustrate the history 
of classical, medieval, and modern 
art.” Of course she could not antici- 
pate the benefactions of the two do- 
nors most responsible for the growth 
in the collections of the museum: Mrs. 
Prentiss and Mr. R. T. Miller, Jr., 91. 


Mrs. Hazel B. King, Curator 


In 1928 the College was fortunate 
to obtain as curator of the museum, 
Mrs. Hazel B. King, whose infallible 
sense of quality in art is in so many 
ways responsible for the appearance 
of the museum today. During her 
nearly twenty-five-year tenure oc- 
curred a number of innovations in 
both the appearance and policy of the 
museum, as well as a series of memo- 
rable exhibitions. In 1938 the organi- 
zation of the Oberlin Friends of Art 
was initiated under her direction. The 
Friends of Art Fund was then, as it is 
now, the only fund used solely for the 
purchase of works of art. While the 
total of the annual subscriptions does 
not yield the price of a Rembrandt, it 
does allow enough for several signifi- 
cant acquisitions each year. For the 


past seven years the local members 
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have themselves selected works of art 
to add to the collection. 


The Prentiss Collection 


The culmination of Mrs. Prentiss’ 
long association with Oberlin occurred 
in 1944, when the college received by 
bequest some forty-five paintings and 
graphic works from her art collection 
and an endowment for the art depart- 
ment. The Prentiss gift of paintings 
includes one of the finest Hobbemas 
in any museum, America or elsewhere. 
It was one of the two American- 
owned paintings by this 17th century 
Dutch artist chosen for the magnifi- 
cent exhibition of Dutch paintings 
which was held in New York, Toledo, 
and Toronto six years ago. Mrs. 
Prentiss’ Turner, a sun-drenched view 
of Venice, once belonged to that most 
colorful art dealer, Lord Duveen. 
Those who have read S. N. Behrman’s 
lively biography of Duveen recall that 
he was subject to an overwhelming 
enthusiasm for certain paintings in his 
possession, usually for the last one 
purchased. Occasionally Duveen liked 
to affect great pangs of regret when 
he was forced to sell a painting of 
which he was particularly fond. From 
the correspondence between Mrs. 
Prentiss and Duveen it is evident that 
this Turner was one of his special fa- 
vorites, and judging by the enormous 
price Mrs. Prentiss paid for it, we 
gather that these temporary enthusi- 
asms of Lord Duveen were very ex- 
pensive for his clients. 


Magnificent Benefactor 


The person who made possible most 
of the major acquisitions by purchase 
since 1940 is the late R. T. Miller, Jr., 
an alumnus of the Class of 1891. Al- 
most every year from 1940 until his 
death in 1958 Mr. Miller gave approx- 
imately $50,000 for the acquisition of 
art objects. It was characteristic of 
this modest, unassuming gentleman, 
nearly ninety-two years old when he 
died, that he made no stipulation as 
to how the money was to be spent. 
How it was and still is actually spent 
is an important part of the function- 
ing of the museum. It works as fol- 
lows. There is a museum accessions 
committee made up of members of 
the art department, the museum staff, 
and several other members of the fac- 
ulty and administration. Before one 
of their meetings called to decide 
upon a purchase, one or more mem- 
bers of the committee will have been 
to New York to look over the art 
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Portrait of Christine of Denmark, painted in 1545 by Michael Coxie, minor Flemish artist. 


market and have photographs sent 
back for perusal. If enough interest 
on the part of the committee warrants 
it, the dealer is then requested to ship 
out an object on approval. After it 
arrives in Oberlin, the object under- 
goes the rigors of daylight examina- 
tion, often impossible to carry out in 
the velvet-bedecked salons of 57th 
Street. Occasionally the work of art 
under consideration is subjected to 
x-ray and microscopic examination, 
available to the museum close at hand 
since the establishment at Oberlin in 
1953 of the Intermuseum Conserva- 
tion Association under the direction 
of Richard Buck. If the object is 
found to be in a good state of preser- 
vation, if it fills some important gap 
in the holdings of the museum, if it is 
thought to be particularly useful to 
the teaching of a course, or, most im- 
portant, if it stands up well under re- 
peated and prolonged viewing and 
possesses a quality which makes it at 
once distinct and distinguishable from 
other objects of its provenance and 
kind, then, likely as not, it will be 
bought. 
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We Acquire a Terbrugghen 


Occasionally circumstances which 
attend the discovery and acquisition of 
a work of art have the makings of an 
international intrigue. Such was the 
case with the St. Sebastian by the 17th 
century Utrecht painter, Hendrick 
Terbrugghen, which Oberlin bought 
in 1953. This painting came into the 
hands of an art dealer in Nice about 
1952. Realizing its importance and 
aware that it would have a good 
chance to be sold in the artist’s home 
town of Utrecht, which had no work 
by his hand, the dealer sent a photo- 
graph of the painting to the Utrecht 
museum, addressed to the curator, or 
in French, the conservateur. ‘The let- 
ter was mistakenly delivered to the 
conservatory of that city, where it re- 
mained unopened long enough for an 
American dealer to see the painting 
in Nice, to buy it, and to ship it to 
his firm in New York. Not long after 
its. arrival the painting was seen by 
officials from one art foundation and 
at least two museums, including ours, 
and quick committee action assured 
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its purchase by Oberlin. The Oberlin 
acquisition made quite a stir in Dutch 
diplomatic circles, as well as in the 
art world. When former President 
Stevenson was introduced to the 
Dutch Consul-General in Chicago as 
the President of Oberlin College, the 
consul’s first comment was, “Oh yes, 
I know Oberlin. You have the Ter- 
brugghen.” 


Art Works on Loan 


The museum is frequently called 
upon to lend works of art to impor- 
tant exhibitions both in this country 
and abroad. During a recent two-year 
period seventy-five paintings, draw- 
ings, and pieces of sculpture were sent 
to forty-four exhibitions in museums 
from Los Angeles to New York, as 
well as Great Britain, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. Loans instituted in 1960 num- 
bered 138 works of art, which trav- 
elled to twenty-eight museums for 
single stands and to approximately 
fifty more museums from Berkeley to 
Boston and from Sweden to Sicily on 
travelling show circuits. While the 
loan of the museum collections to 
other institutions makes for good will 


An example of 18th century rococo, a porcelain group from Bavaria. 


A wine pitcher of the 5th century B.C. 


in the museum world and assures our 
being in a position to borrow works 
in turn, the real purpose of the mu- 
seum is to serve as a kind of visual 
laboratory for the student enrolled in 
art courses. One good original work 
of sculpture or painting or pottery or 
textile, if approached humbly and un- 
hurriedly, will tell us more about the 
artist's method and intent than any 
number of works or reproductions, or 
combinations of the two. The orig- 
inal has a size or shape, a hue, oc- 
casionally even a smell which demand 
our attention, invite our enjoyment, 
and sharpen our perception in a way 
that reproductions can never do. 
The collections cover, in a modest 
way, the whole history of art in a 
variety of media: painting, sculpture, 
the graphic arts, ceramics, metalwork 
and textiles. One of our acquisitions, 
a wine pitcher of the early fifth cen- 
tury B.C. possesses a purity of basic 
form and a mastery of drawing, both 
of which qualities demonstrate that 
crafts can be counted among the fine 
arts as surely as the more exalted arts 
of painting or sculpture. The medieval 
craftsman, whether fashioning objects 
for religious or secular use, delighted 
in precious materials and took great 
care in embellishing even the most 
everyday objects. Ivory, which is 
pleasing to handle, seems the right 
choice of material for another of our 
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acquisitions, an exquisitely carved 
knight from a 12th century chess set. 


Quality First 

Portraiture is a branch of painting 
in which we will often find as much 
revealed about the artist and his times 
as we do about the sitter. Among sev- 
eral fine portraits in the museum is 
the portrait of Christine of Denmark, 
painted in 1545 by a relatively minor 
Flemish artist, Michael Coxie. That 
quality on this level is obtainable in 
the work of a lesser-known name is 
ample justification for the museum's 
policy of passing up the second-rate 
or poorly preserved paintings by im- 
portant masters, when first-rate ex- 
amples are not available to us, and 
searching out the best works by the 
little masters of a period. Whether 
a little masterpiece or a great one, 
quality is the first consideration in 
Oberlin’s policy of collecting. 

Probably the period most richly 
represented in the museum collection 
is the 17th century. Besides the Ter- 
brugghen and Mrs. Prentiss’ landscape 
by Hobbema, we are very fortunate to 
have acquired, when there was still 
some sanity in art market values, a 
mythological subject by one of the 
giants of Baroque painting, Peter 
Paul Rubens. The story is taken 
from ancient literary texts and its rep- 
resentations are rare in the history of 
art. The goddess Minerva had given 
to the daughters of Cecrops for safe- 
keeping a basket containing the infant 
Erichthonius, with instructions that 
they were not to open it or to examine 
what it contained. The moment in 
the story which Rubens chooses to tell 
is that when one of the daughters, un- 
able to contain her curiosity any 
longer, opens the basket to find the 
half-human, half-serpent child. The 
story is told with such exuberance by 
Rubens that an earlier owner of the 
painting, probably offended by the 
realistic snaky coils, had the child 
painted out and a basket of flowers 
put in his place. The viewer will find 
continual delight in the rich textures 
and glowing colors of this painting. 

A still life by the French 18th cen- 
tury painter, Chardin, is only a frac- 
tion of the Rubens in size and as un- 
pretentious in conception as_ the 
Rubens is grandiose. A few ordinary 
kitchen utensils and a rib of beef are 
placed in a seemingly casual arrange- 
ment, but there is such a perfect har- 
mony between the shapes and colors 
of the objects that it is difficult to 
imagine that another arrangement 
could have been as satisfying. To 
represent the more playful, more ele- 
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The daughters of Cecrops finding the infant Erichthonius painted in 


gant side of 18th century art, that of 
the rococo, the museum owns a grotto 
porcelain group from Bavaria, where 
water, rockwork, moss, and a young 
sea creature are combined in a fantas- 
tical arrangement of glazed porcelain 
as part of a more elaborate table dec- 
oration. 


1633 by Peter Paul Reubens. 


Landscapes 


During the course of western paint- 
ing since the 13th century, landscape 
becomes increasingly important as a 
subject, first only as a backdrop for a 
religious theme, but later as a proper 
subject in its own right. Until the 


Still life by the 18th century French painter, Chardin. 
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“Wisteria,” oil on canvas by Claude Monet (1840-1926) French, 1918-20. Purchased with money from the R. T. Miller, Jr., fund in 1959. 


19th century, however, landscapes in 
oul, as distinguished from the land- 
scape in water color or in another 
direct medium, were painted in the 
studio. The Impressionist painter 
Claude Monet was one of the first to 
go outdoors and to record directly on 
canvas in quick, summary strokes his 
observations of light and color effects 
in nature. The second painting by 
Monet to enter the museum collection 
was purchased in 1959, “Wisteria,” 
painted when the artist was a very 
old man. Here is a painter in full 
command of his medium, one who has 
spent his lifetime analyzing the effects 
of light on form and on _ color. 
Branches of the wisteria tree are 
viewed close up, tumbling across a 
background of brilliant blue which 
suggests both sky and water. 

The art objects that I have discussed 
in this article present only a cursory 
impression of what the Allen Art Mu- 
seum contains. Photographs are a 
great leveler of art, often concealing 
more than they reveal about the char- 
acter of a particular work. Ultimately 
the works must be allowed to speak 
for themselves. I hope that Oberlin 
alumni as well as students will avail 
themselves of the many opportunities 
which the museum affords. Only so 
can one realize what the lasting values 
of a long-term acquaintance with a 
work of art can be. 


Chessman carved in ivory, an example of medieval craftsmanship. 
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Under the Elms 


About people and things 


Lawrence E. Cole, 18, professor of 
psychology, attended meetings of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association 
in New York City, March 22-25. On 
April 11 Professor Cole talked to a 
group of public school teachers in 
Sandusky, Ohio on “Meeting the Emo- 
tional Needs of Our Children.” 


Clifford A. Cook, 30, associate pro- 
fessor of stringed instruments and 
music education, is judging orchestra 
competitions this spring in Dayton, 
Ohio, Oak Park and Plymouth, Michi- 
gan, and London, Ontario, Canada. 


Thomas A. Flinn and Aaron Wil- 
davsky, assistant professors of govern- 
ment, have been named as grantees of 
the Eagleton Institute of Politics of 
Rutgers University. A grant of $3,500 
will enable Professor Flinn to conduct 
a survey of county political party or- 
ganizations in Ohio. Professor Wil- 
davsky will receive $2,563 for a study 
on “Who Rules Oberlin: Leadership 
in a Small Community.” 


Walter M. Horton, professor of 
systematic logic, has contributed a 
chapter, “Development of Theological 
Thought,” to the book, Twentieth 
Century Christianity, which will be 
published by the Collins Publishers in 
London, in July. 


Carl E. Howe, chairman of the de- 
partment of physics, and currently on 
sabbatical leave, left Monday, March 
27 for Indiana as the first leg of a 
trip that will extend through many of 
the southern states, including Florida. 
Accompanied by his wife, Professor 
Howe plans on visiting a number of 
colleges and universities to study the 
curricula and teaching facilities of the 
departments of physics. In particular, 
he is concerned with the undergrad- 
uate courses offered, the text books in 
use, and the amount and nature of 
the laboratory work required. A heart 
attack in December necessitated the 
curtailment of a more extended trip 
to study the offering of physics in 
various European universities. 


Ellen Johnson, ’33, associate profes- 
sor of fine arts gave two lectures on 
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Cezanne in London, Ontario, on Tues- 
day, February 14. She lectured on 
“Cezanne, the Development of His 
Style,’ at the London Art Museum, 
and on “Cezanne’s Mont Sainte Vic- 
toire’ at the College of Christ the 
King. 


Ben W. Lewis, chairman of the de- 
partment of economics, took part in 
the 1960-61 Lecture and Art Series at 
Washington and Jefferson College, on 
March 15, speaking on Owr Political 
Economy. 


Edward Mattos, associate professor 
of pianoforte, accompanied Joseph 
Schuster, violoncello, in two concerts 
in California during February: at the 
S1st anniversary concert of the Pacific 
Musical Society in San _ Francisco, 
February 14, and in a concert in 
Atherton, California, February 12. 


David R. Robertson, director of the 
Conservatory of Music, was recently 
honored by being elected a Life Fel- 
low of the International Institute of 
Arts and Letters. The purpose of the 


Institute, which was established in 


John H. Warner, Jr., ’31, M.D. 
Newly appointed staff physician 


Geneva, Switzerland, in 1907, is a 
world-wide cooperation to cultivate 
and promote Arts, Letters, and Sciences. 
Director Robertson thus joins a se- 
lect group, which includes, among the 
most recent elections, Aldous Huxley, 
Thornton Wilder, William Saroyan, and 
William Steinberg, director of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony. 


George E. Simpson, chairman of the 
department of sociology and anthro- 
pology, spoke on “The Education of 
American Negroes” on the Voice of 
America program on “The Negro in 
the United States.” Maélton Ymeer, 
professor of sociology and anthro- 
pology spoke on “Do Negroes Consti- 
tute a Separate Class in the United 
States” on the same program. ‘Talks 
in this series are scheduled for weekly 
broadcasts over a 14-week period in 
the Voice of America overseas English 
program and will be translated into 
other languages for other overseas 
broadcasts. 


Luke E. Steiner, ’24, chairman of 
the department of chemistry, was at 
Wellesley College February 22-24. As 
a visiting scientist under the auspices 
of the American Chemical Society and 
the Natural Science Foundation, Pro- 
fessor Steiner conferred with students 
and members of the faculty. On Feb- 
ruary 23 he gave a general lecture on 
Applications of  Radio-actwity to 
Chemical Problems. Next summer 
Professor Steiner will be at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley as a 
consultant on a Chemistry Education 
Materials Study sponsored by the 
American Chemical Society and the 
National Science Foundation. This 
research is designed to give students 
a new kind of high school course 
which will be much more closely re- 
lated to modern science. If high 
schools adopt this method of teaching 
it will mean a complete break from 
the old method of teaching chemistry. 
Not only will the material be suitable 
for text books, but monographs will 
be published on special topics that 
students may purchase. 


Dr. John H. Warner, Jr., 31, came 
to Oberlin last fall as staff physician 
in the College Health Service, from 
South Barre, Massachusetts, where he 
was a practicing physician since 1937. 
Dr. Warner received his M.D. from 
Harvard Medical School in 1935 and 
interned for two years at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. In 1937 
he became a general practitioner in 
Scuth Barre, Massachusetts and joined 
the active medical staff of Holden 
District Hospital. He was made chief 
of the medical staff in 1957. From 
1950-56 he was also on the active 
medical staff of Athol Memorial Hos- 
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pital, and after 1956 consultant in 
cardiology there. He served the Barre 
school committee for 14 years, most 
of them as chairman, and under his 
direction the school system was mod- 
ernized and Ruggles Lane School was 
built. His wife is the former Pauline 
W. Wescott. Their oldest son, John, 
graduated from Oberlin College in 
1959. A second son, William, who 
graduated from Mount Herman last 
June is currently enrolled in Middle- 
bury College. The youngest son, Paul, 
is at Proctor Academy in Vermont. 


Thomas R. Whitaker, ’49, associate 
professor of English, has an article in 
the March issue of PMLA, publication 
of the Modern Language Association 
of America entitled “Yeats’s ‘Dove or 
Swan.’” 


Summer Art Seminar 


A post-graduate seminar for second- 
ary school teachers of art will be 
offered at Oberlin this summer under 
a grant of $19,584 from the American 
Council of Learned Societies. The 
seminar aims at improving the teach- 
ing of art in the lower schools. It will 
stress art as a humanistic study rather 
than a technique and manual skill in 
the belief that an understanding 
achieved in this way will strengthen 
the teaching of art. 

A five week session, from June 26 
to July 28, will carry five hours of 
graduate credit. Instructors are Ellen 
Johnson, associate professor of fine 
arts, an art historian, and Forbes 
Whiteside, associate professor of fine 
arts, practicing artist. The seminar will 
include lectures, conferences, laboratory 
exercises, study sessions in the studio 
and in Allen Art Museum. Students 
will also have access to the art library, 
with its extensive collection of books, 
slides, and films. 

The grant provides scholarship, and 
travel allowances for twenty partici- 
pants. Applications are being invited 
from art teachers from northern Ohio 
and northwestern Pennsylvania. The 
grant also provides funds for an 
evaluation session after the seminar 
has closed and for a followup pro- 
gram, which will include visits to par- 
ticipants’ classrooms next year and a 
spring conference for the participants 
and certain administrators. 


Gives $100,000 to College 


Arnaud Cartwright Marts, 10, or- 
ganizer and chairman of the board of 
Marts & Lundy, financial counsellors, 
is the donor of $100,000 to Oberlin 
College in the current Development 
Campaign it was announced recently. 
The firm of which Mr. Marts is pres- 
ident is conducting the present cam- 
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Trustee Arnaud Marts, °10 
Gives $100,000 


paign for funds for a new science 
building and Conservatory complex, 
as it conducted the campaign to raise 
funds for the Henry Churchill King 
Building. Over the years Marts and 
Lundy have raised over $800,000,000 
for colleges, churches, hospitals, and 
other philanthropic organizations. 
Mr. Marts, who graduated from 
Oberlin Phi Beta Kappa in 1910, was 
given an honorary LL.D. degree by 
the College in 1940. He holds other 
honorary doctorates from Hillsdale 
College and Bucknell University. He 
was president of Bucknell from 1935- 
1945. During World War II he went 
to Washington to organize the Vol- 
unteer Port Security Force, United 


States Coast Guard, with the rank of 


Captain, United States Coast Guard 
Reserve. He received the Navy Com- 
mendation Ribbon for his contribu- 
tions to the war effort. 

Mr. Marts is a trustee of Oberlin 
College, Wilkes College, Wilkes Barre, 
Pennsylvania; Bradford Junior Col- 
lege, Bradford, Massachusetts; and the 
Woodshole Oceanographic Institute. 
He is the author of two books: P/7- 
lanthropy’s Role in Cwtlization, pub- 
lished by Harper Bros., and Man’s 
Concern for this Fellow Man, pub- 
lished recently by the Humphrey 
Press, Geneva, New York. 


Community String Festival 


The fifth College-Community String 
Festival Concert was given on Febru- 
ary 11 in Finney Chapel, under the 
leadership and direction of Clifford A. 
Cook, °30, associate professor of 
stringed instruments and music educa- 
tion. Some 150 players from the Con- 
servatory of Music, the faculty, the 
public schools, and the town took part 


in the performance. Oberlin’s string 
quartet, composed of John Dalley and 


Larrie Moore Howard, °55, violin; 
William Berman, viola; and Peter 
Howard, °56, violoncello, also per- 
formed. Conductor Clifford Cook’s 


Suite 16 was given its initial perfor- 
mance. Concertino Piccolo, by Paul 
Steg, former assistant director of the 
Conservatory, first performed in 1957, 
was also performed by the orchestra. 


Publishes Poems 


Don Morrison, ’10, emeritus profes- 
sor of violin and music education, is 
the author of a volume of poems en- 
titled Reassurance, published by the 
Press of the Times and distributed 
through the Oberlin Co-op Book 
Store. Mr. Morrison, who retired in 
1948, makes his home in Franklin, 
Michigan. He is the author of three 
other books of poetry, published in 
1911, 1916, and 1959. The current 
volume sells for $2.50. 


G & S on Cape Cod 


For the ninth consecutive season 
the Oberlin Gilbert and Sullivan Play- 
ers, under the direction of W. Hayden 
Boyers, professor of French, will per- 
form at Highfield, Falmouth, Massa- 
chusetts. During the seven week 
stand, July 11 to August 26, the 
Players will present seven operettas, 
four of them Gilbert and Sullivan, in- 
cluding the seldom performed Utopia 
Limited. Included among the others 
will be Martha, which will be pre- 
sented during the final week. 


Winter Sports Roundup 


After ending the regular season un- 
defeated, with only a tie with West- 
ern Reserve University marring an 
otherwise perfect record, the Yeomen 
wrestlers finished third in the Ohio 
Conference meet, one point behind 
Muskingum, and 14 points behind 
Hiram, the winner. Late season in- 
juries handicapped George Giam- 
petro’s grapplers, who had defeated 
Hiram in an earlier dual meet. Ralph 
Bibler’s swimmers eked out a fifth 
place in the Ohio Conference meet 
which saw twelve conference records 
broken. Several Yeomen swimmers 
bettered the times that had won them 
first place in the conference meet a 
year ago, but competition this season 
was unusually stiff. The Fencers fin- 
ished the season with a final 4-8 rec- 
ord, showing steady improvement, but 
unable to cope with their more ex- 
perienced opponents most of the time. 
The cagers lost out to Akron, 88-66 in 
the opening round of the Ohio Con- 
ference Tournament, Akron finally 
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losing to Wittenberg for the Confer- 
ence crown. 


Shell Grant Renewed 


A grant of $1500 has been renewed 
by the Shell Companies Foundation 
of New York City. The grant is made 
up of three equal sums of $500 each, 
the first sum being unrestricted, the 
second to go to general faculty de- 
velopment, and the third for develop- 
ment of particular faculty members in 
chemistry, mathematics, and physics. 
The faculty grants are intended to in- 
crease opportunity for scholarly ac- 
tivity, such as research, travel in the 
interest of scholarship, attendance at 
professional meetings. The Shell As- 
sists program was established in 1958. 
Oberlin was included in the program 
last year for the first time. 


Bike Snitching Hits Legal Snag 


The time-honored custom of “bike 
snitching” ran afoul of the law in the 
early hours of the morning of March 
4, with the result that a College jun- 
ior pleaded guilty to petit larceny in 
Municipal Court and came out with 
a fine of $25.00 and costs. In addi- 
tion, Judge David R. Goldthorpe sen- 
tenced him to spend eight hours a 
week from now until June assisting 
city police in tracking down some 90 
bicycles listed by College students as 
missing. 

“You're not going to jail,” Judge 
Goldthrope told the student, “but the 
next person who sits where you sit 
can’t count on that.’ He indicated 
that it was unfortunate that an ex- 
ample must be made of the particular 
student and indicated that many oth- 
ers, students and townspeople alike, 
“deserve the honor of sitting where 
you sit.” In reference to an editorial 
in the Oberlin Review, which had re- 
ferred to bike snitching as a “tradi- 
tion,” not to be treated as “a serious 
offense,” the judge commented: “They 
can call it ‘bike napping’ or anything 
they want, but in the eyes of the law 
its stealing a bicycle.” 

The patrolman who made the arrest 
testified that he had seen the student 
examine a number of bicycles in a 
rack in front of Hall Auditorium at 
one oclock in the morning, finally 
select one that was unlocked, and start 
riding away. When challenged, the 
student said that he had permission 
from the owner to use it. The bicy- 
cle, however, was not licensed to the 
person named by the student, the of- 
ficer reported, and so he had made 
the arrest. 
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Development Campaign Moves to Eastern Seaboard 


PRIL brought fresh activity for 
Oberlinians along the eastern 
seaboard, as the College’s Science and 
Conservatory of Music fund-raising 
campaign got under way in towns and 
cities from Virginia to Maine. April 
kickoffs were scheduled for area cam- 
paigns in and around Northern New 
Jersey; Hartford, Connecticut; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Rochester, New York; 
Wilmington, Delaware; Dayton, Ohio; 
Western Massachusetts; Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, with 
others planned in May in other areas. 
Early reports from the areas have 
been generally encouraging. First re- 
turns in the Greater New York area 
showed 20 Leadership Subscriptions 
totalling $1,267,000 and 20 Special 
Gifts totalling $48,800, for a total of 
$1,315,000 before the general cam- 
paign was well begun. 

In Baltimore, 96 alumni and _ par- 
ents of students turned out for a kick- 
off meeting at the Sheraton-Baltimore 
Inn to hear President Carr open the 
Baltimore area campaign. In the Bos- 
ton area, where about 800 alumni live, 


Judge Goldthorpe commented in 
court that the practice of lifting bicy- 
cles at random was no longer a prac- 
tice that could be disregarded. Since 
January 1, he indicated, 216 bicycles 
had been reported stolen. The Ober- 
lin police had recovered and returned 
to their owners 108 of these, 14 were 
awaiting owners to claim them, but 
94 bicycles were still missing. City 
police testified that it took an aver- 
age of four hours of a patrolman’s 
time to locate a “borrowed” bicycle, 
take it to the station, and then give 
it out to the rightful owner. All this 
to save ten minutes of some student’s 
time who, as the arrested junior testi- 
fied, had “just got tired of walking.” 

Judge Goldthorpe also indicated that 
the practice of “bike borrowing” made 
a perfect set-up for outsiders to come 
in, mingle with the students, and 
make off with bicycles to be taken to 
other communities, stripped, and sold. 
For example, one student bicycle was 
recently recovered in Lorain. 

A reporter for the Elyria Chronicle 
Telegram commented: “Students (and 
townspeople, too) should learn a les- 
son from this bike snatching case . . 
They got the judge’s message.” He 
went on to say: “And there’s a lesson 
in this for student editors who may 
be considering newspaper work as a 
career: Never try a case in the news- 
papers. 


150 are organized to work in cam- 
paign teams; New England organiza- 
tion has spread throughout Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut and into New 
Hampshire and Maine. In other areas, 
the story has been similar — an en- 
thusiastic response as President Carr 
has brought the Oberlin story into the 
field. 

A general report issued before the 
spring area campaigns got under way 
showed a solid foundation of 26 Lead- 
ership gifts totalling $3,311,301 re- 
ceived or pledged; another 116 Spe- 
cial Gifts totalling $487,165, and mis- 
cellaneous gifts totalling $298,113, for 
a grand total of $4,096,579 in gifts 
and pledges. 

East coast campaigns will continue 
throughout the spring months, as pre- 
liminary organization begins for cam- 
paigns in the midwest and other parts 
of the country. The total number of 
Oberlinians working toward the Col- 
lege’s $6,500,000 goal has now reached 
the thousands. 


J. Robert Williams 
Director, Public Relations 


In Memoriam 


Henry Treat Upton 
1870-1961 


Ne institution achieves greatness because 

of the loyalty and devotion of many 
people who serve it through the years. No 
group contributes more to the magnitude of 
a college than its faculty. 

William Treat Upton was a man, who 
like so many of his generation gave a life 
of distinguished service to Oberlin College. 
It is men such as he, who because of their 
gifts and strongly pointed inclinations to- 
ward the educational process, create in an 
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institution those values which discerning 
people find highly desirable. 

Mr. Upton was a man of two careers, each 
equally notable; the first in which he served 
as Professor of Pianoforte in Oberlin Col- 
lege, and the second in which he was active 
as a research-writer in the Music Division of 
the Library of Congress. His basic educa- 
tion, both in music and the liberal arts, was 
received at Oberlin, where he took the de- 
grees of A.B. (1896), Mus.B. (1904), and 
the M.A. (1924). 

From 1893 until his retirement in 1936, 
excepting four years on sabbatical leave, he 
was actively engaged in teaching in the 
Conservatory of Music, where he was con- 
sidered one of its most effective teachers. 
His concern with the student was not only 
the development of technical proficiency, 
but also the acquisition of a sensitiveness to 
the style of the composer and the artistic 
judgment as to the manner in which the 
music could be played most effectively. 

In addition to his musical gifts, Mr. Up- 
ton was a scholar of unusually perceptive 
powers, especially when employed to scru- 
tinize compositions or performances of com- 
positions which came to his attention. Many 
students of the 1917-35 era will remember 
his pungent and penetrating analyses of the 
Artist Recital concerts which appeared with 
regularity and were an important feature of 
the Oberlin scene in that generation. From 
1920, as he became more deeply engrossed 
in an extended study of the American Art- 
song, his articles appeared with increasing 
frequency in such publications as the Musical 
Ouarterly, The Musician, Monthly Musical 
Record (London), The Chesterian (Lon- 
don), and many others. His first book, Art- 
song in America, came off the press in No- 
vember, 1930. 

In 1936 the family moved to Washington 
so that Mr. Upton might be near the Li- 
brary of Congress where much of the source 
material for his studies is located. This 
period of intensive study and writing was 
unusually productive, resulting in the fol- 
lowing publications: Anthony Philip Hein- 
rich, a nineteenth century composer in 
America (1939); Revision and Enlarge- 
ment of A Bibliography of Early Secular 
American Music, by Oscar G. Sonneck 
(1945); Supplement to Art-song in Ameri- 
ca (1938); and William Henry Fry, Ameri- 
can Journalist and Composer-Critic (1954). 

This statement would be lacking in per- 
spective if it did not record and thereby 
emphasize the substantial qualities of Mr. 
Upton’s research and scholarly writing as 
evidenced by grants-in-aid given by the 
Music Division of the Library of Congress, 
the Carnegie Foundation, and the Oscar G. 
Sonneck Memorial Fund. The delegation 
of the revision and enlargement of the Son- 
neck Bibliography to him by the Music Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress was the 
highest possible recognition of his scholarly 
gifts and his indefatigable energies in pur- 
suit of excellence. 


In the words of an officer of that Di- 
vision: “J should like to say that never have 
we had a scholar studying here for whom 
we entertained more respect and affection. 
He seemed like a colleague more than a 
client and we watched the progress of his 
research and writing with a warm and per- 
sonal interest. When each of his books ap- 
peared, we were almost as proud as he was, 
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Hazel Barker King 
1883-1960 


for we witnessed the industry, meticulous- 
ness, and integrity that went into them. He 
made a great contribution to learning and 
we derived a deep satisfaction from pro- 
viding materials and assistance.” 

In recognition of his achievements dur- 
ing the ten years after leaving Oberlin, his 
Alma Mater, at Commencement 1946, con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Music. Professor James Husst Hall, in pre- 
senting him for the bestowal of the degree, 
said in part, “His unflagging enthusiasm, 
his superb scholarship, his precision of form 
and expression are illustrated in every page 
of this reference work (Bibliography). Mr. 
Upton has picked up the voice of America 
in the 18th century and early 19th century 
and has made live again in the light music 
and makers of music that time had covered 
with darkness. He too has heard ‘America 
Singing.’ ” 

Memorial Minute written by George O. 
Lillich, emeritus professor of organ and 
adopted by the General Faculty of Oberlin 
College on March 14, 1961. 


WOE ARE gathered in this Chapel this af- 
ternoon in loving remembrance of 
Hazel Barker King. It is appropriate that we 
pause for this short service in recognition of 
what she was and what she has contributed 
to this Oberlin of ours. For some of us, 
memory goes back over many years to that 
white house on East College Street which 
Harold and she made a center of charming 
and gracious living. We remember how 
conscious we were then of the intellectual 
atmosphere and gracious hospitality which 
it afforded. Others of us have known Hazel 
King only since her early bereavement. But 


all of us are deeply grateful for those gifts 
of mind and spirit which she has shared 
with us through all these subsequent years. 
One of her nieces has written this tribute to 
her: “We always admired her so much and 
loved her deeply. During our childhood 
and young adulthood she enriched the lives 
of all of us, and I know that we have been 
better people for having known her.” It 
would be difficult to ask for greater praise 
than this, and it is the more remarkable 
that the same feeling of enrichment as that 
of this niece has been felt by all who knew 
her, young and old alike. 

Hers was a rich intellectual background 
gained through many years of study and of 
travel in many lands. Hers was an all-ab- 
sorbing love and understanding of beauty 
and an extraordinary ability to transmit this 
love to others. One of Oberlin’s more re- 
cent graduates, now teaching in the field of 
art wrote to her: “How I appreciate those 
influential times with you . . . the library, 
the quiet garden, the informal talks, all cre- 
ated an image of urbanity and informed 
criticalness, with the ever saving graces of 
humor and compassion. If ever you won- 
dered how those months left their mark, you 
must have seen in the intervening years the 
constant search for quality in beauty which 
you were instrumental in creating. Few of 
us ever seem to meet people like you, and I 
consider myself fortunate that it was so with 
me.” Two other excerpts add to this picture, 
one from an old, the other from a recent 
friend: “How many people you have 
charmed: How many owe you _ thanks, 
Whenever you touched a life you left an 
imprint.” And the second: “You are such 
an important person in our lives, and have 
been, ever since we had the experience of 
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PART VII 


Oberlin International 


Furrier’s Wife in London 


RS. George A. Evnine, the former 

Rosaly Kruskal, 45, is the wife 
of a Britisher in London. Like many 
other women who have married Brit- 
ish subjects, her life has merged com- 
pletely with that of her husband. 
After graduating from the Conserva- 
tory of Music just before the end of 
World War II, Rosaly was employed 
by the Concert Management Bureau 
in New York City, and it was there, 
two years later, that she met her hus- 
band, who had come to New York on 
business. 

Mr. Evnine, a former student at St. 
Paul’s School, London, had served in 
the British army for six years in the 
war, two with the Essex Regiment, 
and four with British Intelligence in 
the Middle East. 
ian life, he was starting a career in 
the fur business. 


Back, now, in civil- 


After a brief courtship Rosaly was 
married on November 9, 1947, and 
moved with her husband to London. 
They live at 120 Oakwood Court, 
London W. 14. 


with them late one afternoon and 


There we had tea 


met their four children, Sharon, 11, 
Jeremy Joseph, 9, David, 7, and Si- 
mon Jonah, 7 months. The 11-year- 
old-exams which decide the subse- 
quent schooling for British children, 
corner for 


were just around the 


Sharon, and were very much in the 


The Evnine’s in London. Upper left, David holds little Simon Jonah. 


mind of Rosaly and her husband at 
the time. 

Mr. Evnine’s business — he is a 
middleman dealing in all kinds of 
furs and skins, which he sells to deal- 
ers and small jobbers — sends him 


Maison d’Aspre, 300 year-old home of the De Mestr 
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traveling a good deal. When we 
visited the Evnines in mid-June, Mr. 
Evnine was contemplating a trip to 
Leningrad, and Rosaly and the chil- 
dren were planning a stay at the 
seaside in his absence. 


als in Aubonne, Switzerland. 
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Consul at Belfast 


EYMOUR Seth Goodman, ’42, cur- 
S rently the American Consul at 
Belfast, Ireland, has been in the United 
States Foreign Service as a career 
diplomat since 1958. When we saw 
him in Dublin last July — he was 
then economic adviser and second sec- 
retary in the United States Embassy 
there — he had only just heard of his 
transfer to the north of Ireland. 

After graduating from Oberlin in 
1942, Seymour served four years in 
the United States Army and Army Air 
Force, being discharged as a first lieu- 
tenant in 1946. He then went into 
gcvernment service as an economist 
with the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the Department of Com- 
merce before joining the State De- 
partment as Intelligence Research 
Specialist. His assignment to the 
Embassy in Dublin was his first for- 
eign post. 

Seymoutr’s wife is the former Jeanne 
J. Stiefel. They have three children: 
Nancy, 6; Michael, 4; and Brian, 6 
months. 


Homemaker in Lausanne 


HEN Lydia C. Johnson, 51, of 

New Canaan, Connecticut, took 
a position as a secretary in the broker- 
age firm of Dominick and Dominick, 
she little thought that she would soon 
find herself living in Switzerland. But 
that was before she met Christian de 
Mestral, a trainee there, whose par- 
ents live in a fabulously beautiful 
300 year-old house, Maison d’Aspre, 
in Aubonne, Switzerland. Christian, 
who had received his law degree from 
the University of Lausanne in 1950, 
had also studied in Vienna and Zurich. 
Lydia, herself, had studied for a year 
and a half in Copenhagen. 

Lydia and Christian were married 
on June 9, 1956, in Aubonne, and 
after living for a time with his par- 
ents, they moved into a lovely apart- 
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The Seymour Goodmans in Dublin, Ireland. 


ment in Lausanne, with a beautiful 
view looking down to Lake Geneva 
Christian's job combines both his 
training in the law and investment 


banking. Both he and Lydia are 
wrapped up in their first child, Fides, 
who was nine months old when we 
visited them in Laussane in June. 
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Mr. and Mrs. John C. Dowling in Spain. 
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Rector in Scotland 


In front of the Rectory, Alloa, Scotland. Left to right: Ruth Elizabeth, the 
Reverend John and Mrs. Hannah and Ian. 
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Homemaker in Madrid 


N October, 1959, Constance (Con- 

nie) Ford Dowling, °48, started 
packing up to join her husband, John 
C. Dowling, in Madrid, Spain. John, 
professor of Spanish and head of the 
department of foreign languages at 
Texas Tech, Lubbock, Texas, had gone 
on ahead, leaving his wife and their 
infant son, Bobby, to come later. The 
trip to Spain proved uneventful, if a 
little hectic, and soon Connie was 
established with her husband in an 
apartment in Madrid. John, with the 
assistance of a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship, was doing research for a biog- 
raphy of Leandro Fernandez de Mara- 
tin, Spanish dramatist and literary his- 
torian of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

They spent the winter and spring 
in Madrid — we visited them there 
in May — and the summer in Santan- 
der and Paris. This year they are 
back in Lubbock. The picture of 
them here was taken in Segovia in 
June. The “Castle in Spain” in the 
background is the Alcazar. 


HE Reverend John Maitland 
Charles Hannah, x’27, pictured 
here with his wife and children in 
front of The Rectory, Alloa, Scotland, 
has been Rector of St. John’s Episco- 
pal Church in that city since 1958. 
His wife is the former Betsy Ivers of 
Nottinghamshire, England. Their two 
children are Ruth Elizabeth, 12, and 
Jan Cambell, 19, with an engineering 
firm in Edinburgh. 

John attended Oberlin College when 
his father, Ian Campbell Hannah, was 
professor of church history in the 
Graduate School of Theology. He 
finished his A.B. at Yale and received 
his M.A. from the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1928. 

When we saw the Hannahs in 
Alloa, last summer, John put on his 
class sweater, with ’27 inscribed on it, 
for us — which he has preserved 
through the years. His last words 
were, “If you know of anyone from 
Oberlin who will be in this direction, 
do tell them to look us up!” 
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Researcher in Art 

N June of 1959, Stephen Edward 
(Steve) Ostrow, °54, a fine arts 
major who graduated from Oberlin 
Phi Beta Kappa, left for Europe to 
conduct research for his Ph.D. disser- 
tation on Agostino Carracci, a Bolog- 
nese painter (1557-1602). Steve was 
studying under an Oberlin Henry J. 
Haskell Fellowship and a New York 
University of Fine Arts 
Alumni Scholarship. He had started 
working on his Ph.D. at New York 
University in 1956, after finishing a 
two year stint in the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, stationed in Germany. 

After traveling to Paris, Brussels, 
Munich, Vienna, and Venice, Steve 
settled for an 8-month stint in Bo- 
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logna, where we saw him early in the 
Using Bologna as a center 
of operations, Steve took trips to vart- 


summer. 
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Ruth Elizabeth Hannah with Seagull, a 
rocking horse that has been in the Hannah 
family for 150 years. The original owner 
emigrated to Australia, where the Rev. Mr. 
Hannah believes there are still descendants. 


The mountain in the background 
is the Matterhorn. 
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Steve Ostrow, '54, 
on an excursion to 


ous other Italian cities in search of 
material, and then followed his “cata- 


log” through museums in France 
(Provence and Lorraine), Holland, 
Copenhagen, Gothenborg, Berlin, 


Frankfurt, and finally Paris, before 
returning home last September. He 
is currently part-time lecturer at Rut- 
gers University where he held a simi- 
lar post in 1958-59, finishing up 
courses at New York University, and 
writing art historical articles for Mc- 


Graw-Hiill. 


While in Italy, Steve published part 
of his research in an article in Arte 
Antica e Moderna, No. 9, January- 
March, 1960, entitled “Note sugli af- 
freschi con ‘Storie di Giasone’ in Pa- 
lazzo Fava.” Although the article 1s 
written in Italian, Steve knew no 
Italian when he left for Europe. Study, 
practice, never allowing himself to 


Cerrienia, Italy. 


speak anything but Italian really paid 
off. When we visited him last sum- 
mer, Steve was speaking and reading 
Italian like a native. The results of 
another aspect of his research were 
presented in a paper at the Frick Col- 
lection-Institute of Fine Arts Symposi- 
um on April 8, 1961. The title of his 


paper was “Annibale, 1584.” 


Agostina Carracci, along with his 
brother, Annibale, and his cousin Lo- 
dovico, lead directly into the classical 
trend of 17th century Italian painting. 
When he first went over, Steve spent 
the summer of 1959 working at the 
Warburg Institute and at Windsor 
Castle nearby, studying the drawings 
there. The rest of his study enabled 
him to finish the research for his dis- 
sertation, which he hopes to write 
next year while he continues as a 
parttime instructor at Rutgers. 
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being exposed to your vital, aware person- 
ality . . . the depth and breadth of your 
vision.” 

I have laid so much emphasis upon Hazel 
King’s personal qualities because I am sure 
that it is of these that we are thinking in 
our remembrance of her. But it is not suf- 
ficient to speak only of her personality. Her 
accomplishments are equally important. 
When she retired as Curator of the Allen 
Art Museum in 1952, I wrote a brief note 
of appreciation of the twenty-four years dur- 
ing which she was my colleague and close 
associate. 1 cannot do better, I think, in 
measuring her achievements than to quote 
in part from what I wrote at that time. 
“During her curatorship, and in no small 
measure by her personal efforts, the Allen 
Art Museum developed from what was little 
more than a beautiful building devoid of 
content, to one of the outstanding college 
and university museums in America. From 
the very first she had a vision of what a 
college art museum ought to be and it was 
a vision of exceedingly high standard. Her 
training was that of world-wide travel, the 
mastery of languages and the understanding 
of people, all of which developed in her a 
maximum of fine taste and true connoisseur- 
ship. With this she combined rare ingenu- 
ity and administrative ability and to her the 
College is largely indebted for many out- 


CLUB MEETINGS 


DECEMBER, 1960 

18—The GRAND RAPIDS CLUB met for 
tea at the home of Mr. (’53) and Mrs. 
Garret Ackerson (Ethel Goodrich, 
53), officers of the Club. Special 
guests were students now attending 
Oberlin and high school students in- 
terested in finding out more about 
Oberlin. 

FEBRUARY, 1961 

3—The NEW HAVEN CLUB held an 
evening meeting at the Church of The 
Redeemer where a most responsive 
group welcomed Oberlin’s new pro- 
vost, Thurston Manning. Mr. Man- 
ning answered many questions about 
the new buildings, the Salzburg pro- 
gram, required courses, the Co-ops and 
the Capital Fund Drive. 

3—The NORTH SHORE WOMEN’S 
CLUB met for an informal buffet sup- 
per at the home of Mrs. Dudley Rob- 
inson (Ruth Vehe, 37) in Evanston. 


standing exhibitions and social events in the 
Allen Museum and for the organization of 
the Oberlin Friends of Art. To these ma- 
terial contributions should be added the 
personal influence which she had on the 
staff of the Department and Museum, the 
faculty and students of the College and the 
citizens of Oberlin. Her services were al- 
ways at the disposal of the students and 
rendered with unfailing understanding. The 
program for museum visits for school chil- 
dren was initiated by her and she gave many 
talks for clubs and other organizations in 
Oberlin and elsewhere never sparing herself 
if she could be of service in her chosen field. 

For the last eight years she has lived 
away from us with her son Charles King and 
his family in Corning and at other times in 
the South. But wherever she went, she car- 
ried that generous understanding and gay 
companionship which endeared her to all 
who were fortunate enough to know her. In 
Corning and in Florida also she has been an 
active church attendant, a loving, generous 
and understanding parent and grandparent, 
and a gay and welcome friend to all her new 
acquaintances. 

To her son, Charles, and all of his family, 
to her own relatives and to all members of 
the President King family at whose home 
she was for so long a beloved daughter and 
sister, we extend our deep sympathy in their 
loss and we hope that there will be some 
consolation for them in knowing how 
greatly she was esteemed and loved. 


An enthusiastic group attended, despite 
a very snowy evening. Blair Stewart, 
former Dean of the College, showed 
slides of his trip to Russia. Mrs. Ray- 
mond Darch (Dorothy Shoemaker, 
°38) was chairman of the food commit- 
tee. 

11—The CLEVELAND WOMEN’S CLUB 
sponsored a very successful Theater 
Party at Karamu House for the benefit 
of their Scholarship Fund. 

16—The newly formed SOUTH JERSEY 
CLUB met for dinner at the Ivystone 
Inn in Pennsauken. William A. Rich- 
ardson, Assistant Director of Admis- 
sions, spoke about the problems of 
admission and answered questions 
from the group. Mrs. Ulrich Lepp- 
man (Ruth Armstrong, ’37) was asked 
to be chairman of the Club. 

19—The Charter Meeting of the CENTRAL 
NORTHWESTERN OHIO CLUB 
(Findlay-Fostoria-Tiffin-Lima area) was 


Central Northwestern Ohio Alumni Club in their charter meeting in Findlay, Ohio. 


As for myself, I shall always think not 
only of our deep personal friendship, but 
of her unfailing devotion to our mutual pro- 
fessional interest, never saving herself at the 
expense of her work, always undertaking 
new tasks to enrich our Oberlin. In think- 
ing of possible verses which would express 
something of her full and busy life, these 
lines of Henry VanDyke’s came to my 
mind: 

Let me but do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 

“This is my work; my blessing not my 

doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done in the right 

way. 


Tribute to Hazel Barker King, given by 
Clarence Ward, emeritus professor of fine 
arts, at her memorial service held in Fair- 


child Chapel on October 23, 1960. 


MEMORIAL FUND 


A memorial fund has been estab- 
lished for Hazel B. King by the 
Friends of Art. Contributions should 
be sent to: Allen Art Museum, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


held at the Elk’s Club in Findlay. 
George Giampetro, Assistant Director 
of Admissions, was the speaker. His 
interesting talk was followed by a ques- 
tion and answer period. A Club Char- 
ter was adopted and the Club voted to 
attend the Musical Union Concert in 
Oberlin on May 14th, as a group. Dur- 
and S. Dudley, 48, President of the 
Club, is in charge of this trip. 

25—The DETROIT CLUB held its area 
Potluck Suppers, for the benefit of its 
Scholarship Fund, on a very stormy 
evening. Members gathered in the 
homes of Mr. (’38) and Mrs. Malcolm 
Johns on the East Side and Mr. (’36) 
and Mrs. Worthing Stone (Marion 
Brown, °36) on the North. 

27—The SAN DIEGO CLUB met in the 
Mission Hills Congregational Church 
for a Potluck Supper. Slides of her 
travels in Europe were shown by Mrs. 
Glenn D. Oxford (Gladys Long, x’20). 


TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


1898 


Mrs. Mary B. Warner, 83, wife of the 
late Lucien T. Warner, died in Bridgeport, 
Conn., on March 3. Mrs. Warner was an hon- 
orary member of the Class of 1898. She was 
active in many civic and philanthropic affairs. 
A graduate of Vassar College, she was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the University 
of Bridgeport. 


1902 


Mrs. Allen Hibbard (Kate Ashmun) sent us 
some pleasatit reminiscences. Her years at Ober- 
lin, she wrote, ‘“‘were most momentous, and I 
have never ceased to be grateful for them. Those 
were the days when ‘Madame’ Johnstone was in 
charge of women, with Mrs. Lord as her assistant. 
Of all my instructors, Dr. George W. Andrews 
influenced me most. His Christian example has 
stayed with me all through the years and the 
memory of his prayers in the Conservatory 
prayer meetings will be forever precious. My 
mother, Clara Hale, was a student at Oberlin 
in the 1860’s, and her remembrances of Presi- 
dent Finney always enthralled me (some of them 
amusing!). Oberlin has a a great past, and 
will have a gteat future.’ Mrs. Hibbard has 
been a piano teacher and a church organist 
“most of her years.” 


1903 


Gertrude E. Moulton, professor emeritus of 
hygiene and physical education, received the 
Clark W. Hetherington Award on April 15 from 
the Academy of Physical Education at the an- 
nual meeting in Atlantic City. This award is 
made to persons who, after retirement, continue 
to serve the cause of physical education. ‘Doc’ 
is the second woman to be so honored. An- 
other Oberlinian holding this award is Jay B. 
Nash, ’11. 


1904 


Mrs. Frank Cass (Edith Eckert) is now a 
resident of the Eastern Star Home of Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, located at 8114 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


“T have closed my home in Rockport, Ind.,” 
says Mrs. Benjamin Huffman (Alberta Ken- 
nedy) and established my permanent home in 
Tucson,” The address is 2821 East 9th St., 
Tucson, Ariz. In 1955 she had a 19-week 
cruise on a freighter and in 1959 she spent three 
months in New Zealand and six weeks in Eng- 
land. 


1905 


Ross W. Sanderson, retired Congregational 
Christian minister, is author of Church Coopera- 
tion in the United States, published by the Asso- 
ciation of Council Secretaries (local, state, and 
national), 1960. It was reviewed in Information 
Service, Sept. 17, pp 6,7. 


1907 


A column entitled ‘‘People You Should Know’ 
in the Canton Repository (Ohio) was a tribute 
to Iris Haverstack, Canton high school teacher 
from 1908 until her retirement in 1955. English 
and dramatics were her subjects, and she wrote 
or directed many plays during the years and acted 
in some. She returned to Oberlin for an M.A. in 
1916 and also studied summers at Columbia, 
Chicago, Wisconsin, and Colorado universities. 
After retiring at McKinley High School she 
taught dramatics and English in two summer 
terms at Kent State University, and had previ- 
ously taught KSU extension classes in Canton 
for six years. After retirement, too, she took 
up the study of Spanish and painting and has 
been delving into old and modern philosophy in 
her reading. ‘‘A person shouldn’t go soft at all,’” 
she says of herself and others as they grow 
older. ‘He should be able to struggle.’ 


In 1960 Mr. and Mrs. Harley L. Lutz (Ra- 
chel Young, 706) spent a month in Mexico dur- 
ing the winter and six weeks in England, Scot- 
land, Austria, Switzerland, and France in the 
autumn. They celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary on Dec. 31, 1959, and expect to at- 
tend the 55th reunion of Rachel’s class this 
year. The rest of the time is spent in work for 
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the National Association of Manufacturers in 
New York for which Harley is government fi- 
nance consultant. 

Edward L. Wertheim and Genevieve Todd 
Borgers, ’08, were married on June 26, 1960. 
They live in Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y., 
but spent the past winter in California and 
Florida. Owner of Wertheim Advertising Asso- 
ciates, New York City, he recently published a 
paper cover book, ‘‘My Religion,’ by Helen 
Keller, for the Swedenborg Foundation. Wer- 
theim is also a promoter of an annual observance 
of the birthday of Johnny Appleseed. 


1908 


Mrs. Edwin D. Harvey (Florinda Lincoln) 
writes that she lives mainly with a daughter and 
family in Rowayton, Conn. Her husband died 
in 1947. She enjoys her memories of college 
and hopes that one of her grandchildren may 
attend Oberlin. 


1909 


Early in February Mrs. J. William Key (Meta 
Kokjer) was honored for being organist of the 
First Congregational Church (Clarks, Neb.) for 
over 50 years. She still helps with music 
but prefers not to have the full responsibility. 


David H. Richert, professor emeritus, Bethel 
College, North Newton, Kans., writes, “I have 
been retired for a number of years. I am 86. 
Mrs. Richert and I live right here on the Bethel 
College campus where we can still participate 
in various phases of college life.” 


From Lawrie J. Sharp: ‘‘Still pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Palm City, Fla.... 
Spent four months in Cleveland, Ohio, this: 
past summer convalescing from surgery.” His 
address is P.O. Box 128, Palm City. 


When the YMCA in Monrovia, Liberia, dedi- 
cated its new Tubman Wing and Ross Wilson 
Gymnasium on February 19, 1961, several Ober- 
linians participated in the ceremonies. Bishop: 
David Sims, presiding bishop, 14th Episcopal 
District, A.M.E. Church, gave the Dedicatory 
Service. Herbert Lansdale, ’19, general secre- 
tary, YMCA’s of the United States, spoke 


RETIRES FROM TEACHING. Margaret 
Rice Egeland, ’19, retired in June after 41 
years of teaching English and Speech. 
Thirty-nine of these years were spent in 
Amherst (Ohio) High School, where she 


also coached dramatics. In 1953 Mrs. Ege- 
land was recommended for an Alumni Cita- 
tion as an “outstanding teacher, a fine coach 
of speech and plays.” Two of her former 
students have become well-known radio an- 
nouncers, and pictures from plays she has 
coached have appeared in Theater Arts 
magazine. 


briefly. The main address was given by Dr. 
Charles D. Sherman, Hon. LL.D., ’57, president 
of the World Alliance of the YMCA. 


Raymond Swing’s daughter Sally Gram 
Swing was married in November in New York 
City to James M. Shelley. Mrs. Shelley is an 
information officer with UNESCO. Raymond 
Swing received the honorary Litt.D. degree from 
Oberlin in 1940. 


1911 


Ruth Ingram, nursing education supervisor, 
retired, says she is in the process of ‘deciding 
which of several retirement commuities in Cali- 
fornia comes closest to the ideal for me. When 
that is decided, I shall settle down and try to 
become a useful citizen. In the interim, I[’ll 
come back to Oberlin for the 50th reunion of 
the Class of 1911.” 


Formal merger of the Flatbush-Tompkins 
Congregational Church and the Ocean Ave. 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., took 
place on Feb. 9. The consolidated church, 
which now has a combined membership of some 
3,263 and financial assets of about $420,000, will 
be called the Flatbush-Tompkins Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn, and will retain the Rev. 
Dr. Alfred Grant Walton as minister. 


1913 


Jerome Davis is co-author with Gen. Hugh 
B. Hester of On the Brink, published by Lyle 
Stuart, New York City. According to the pub- 
lisher’s announcement, in this book ‘‘You go 
behind the scenes of the basic social, economic. 
and political forces of war and actually learn 
what we as individuals and as nations can do 
to ward off a modern Armageddon...’ Jerome 
is again conducting his American-European 
Seminar this summer, called an international 
goodwill tour. The group will visit Italy, 
Czechoslavakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Poland, 
France, East and West Germany, and England. 
They sail from New York June 14 and return 
to Montreal on Aug. 9. Jerome may be ad- 
dressed about this at 489 Ocean Ave., West 
Haven, Conn. 


Ruth Alma Eckhart was cited on Feb. 14 for 
“eleven significant years’ as editor of the Jour- 
nal of Rehabilitation, bi-monthly publication of 
the National Rehabilitation Association. She re- 
tired as editor in June 1960. Two separate 
honors were given her at a special luncheon, 
one by the NRA and the other by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. Presenting the first award, 
the director of the U.S. Office of Rehabilitation 
emphasized her ‘dedication to handicapped 
people and their rehabilitation . . . development 
of a publication of significant scientific and hu- 
man value, and for giving abundantly of her- 
self in accordance with the loftiest ideals of 
service to others.’’ The second award, a framed 
commendation, was made ‘“‘in grateful apprecia- 
tion for service in behalf of our physically handi- 
capped fellow citizens.” 


A picture from Progress Bulletin, Pomona, 
Calif., early in December showed Mrs. Beth 
Lincoln (Beth Peck) admiring a color television 
set which the merchants of the area were going 
to award to some lucky person. Mrs. Lincoln 
is executive secretary of the Claremont, Calif., 
Chamber of Commerce. 


1914 


Another well-deserved tribute to Karamu House 
in Cleveland and to its devoted founders and 
directors, Russell and Rowena Woodham Jel- 
liffe, has appeared. This time it is a two-page 
article in the February 1961 Sohioan. ‘‘Karamu 
was created out of the vision and hard work of 
two dedicated people,’’ says the writer. “It was 
begun in the summer of 1915 in two ram 
shackle cottages beside a city playground.” To 
day it provides more than 60 separate activities 
for old and young in a fine building. There is a 
pre-school nursery, arts, handcrafts, drama, 
dance, music, and a Golden Age program, to 
name only a few activities. And Karamu is 
world famous. 
program have gone on to success on the profes 


Some of the participants in its 


sional stage, in art, and in literature. 
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The late John W. Love, business columnist 
of the Cleveland Press who died in 1958, will be 
listed as co-author of a biography of John C. 
Lincoln, industrialist, now near the publishing 
stage. The book is being completed by Raymond 
Moley, ’13, m, writer and columnist, from two 
suitcases full of notes on which Love was work- 
ing. Moley and Love became friends during 
their Oberlin College days. 


ipsa ks) 

On Feb. 5 the Columbus Dispatch (Ohio) 
carried a feature story on Faye Bartlett Reeder. 
Since 1940 Faye has taught Americanization 
classes for aliens at Columbus’ Evening High 
School. She estimates she has taught 2,000 to 
2,500 foreigners the Constitution and other facts 
of American government to qualify them for 
citizenship. Back in 1955 Faye was given the 
D.A.R. “Award of Merit’? because of her work 
among immigrants. She was cited for ‘‘out- 
standing services and worthy accomplishments 
for the protection of our constitutional repub- 
lic.” Faye has three sons, all graduates of Ohio 
State University. 

The Faculty Trio of Fredonia College of Edu- 
cation, Fredonia, N. Y., presented a recital in 
Dunkirk, N. Y. in February. Lawrence Schauf- 
fler, piano, a regular member of the trio, has 
been on the Fredonia faculty for 27 years. 


1917 


John Oltman and Louise Macklin Boulton, 
?22, were married in Durban, South Africa, in 
June 1960. 


1918 


Edwin D. Wright, consulting psychologist, 
Mt. Desert Island Child Guidance Association, 
reported in February that he and his wife 
“continue to be grateful for being able to carry 
on.” She goes with him when possible to 
Bangor and Portland where his work takes him. 
During the “dark, snow months’ they rent, 
this year in Ellsworth Falls, Maine, near his 
private practice, and return to their Cape Cod 
cottage in South Gouldsboro April first. ‘‘It 
will be more driving, but there is the garden 
to be made and the bees to tend, not to speak 
of getting the sail-fishing boat into Frenchman’s 
Bay early. The practice in Ellsworth is grow- 
ing. To meet a community need some 30 repre- 
sentative and active persons have started Han- 
cock County Association for Mental Health. It 
is just beginning its work to meet a crying need 
for rational living. (Shades of Oberlin!)” 


1 Fea) 


Charlotte Kirschner Brown wrote in February: 
“Have gone to Pakistan with Dr. Brown on 
educational project for Pakistani — through Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Will be gone six months, 
living in Karachi.’ 


1920 


Mrs. J. A. Ellertson (Ethel Becker) had Au- 
tumn Trip published in ‘‘I Remember When” 
column of Murray Hill News, New York City. 
She has also sold Nochebuena or Christmas Eve 
to Hablemos, Sunday magazine section to nine 
Latin-American newspapers. Her total writing 
credits in the last three years — 25. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred J. Fales (Jane Conrath) 
have shaken the snows of Rochester from their 
feet and “‘headed for a kinder climate. We are 
now Tar Heels, and are busy getting settled in 
our new home in the southwestern corner of 
this beautiful state.” Mr. Fales retired Nov. 
1, 1960. Their address is 500 Gerald Lane, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


1921 


Mr. and Mrs. Carroll P. Lahman (Hazel 
Robinson) visited their daughter and her hus- 
band in Los Angeles, Jan.-April. Last summer 
Carroll spent a month visiting Israel and Jordan 
(by air from London), followed by a motor trip 
from London to the Passion Play at Oberammer- 
gau. Hazel was not able to go because her 
vision is too badly damaged by glaucoma. 


1922 


Robert N. Montgomery was honored in a 
feature article in the Jan. 15, 1961 issue of 
Presbyterian Life. ‘Nearly 30 years ago,” a 
heading says, ‘he became president of a found- 
ering college with a half-million-dollar debt. 


ay 


Today it is a pioneer in American education.” 
Mrs. Montgomery is the former Ruth Kelley. 


Elizabeth ‘‘Besse’’ Howard Simpson continues 
as a teacher of English at Lincoln High School 
in Cleveland. Her father, David P. Simpson, 
"92, died on Jan. 26, 1961, at the age of 91. 
Besse lives on West Boulevard in Cleveland but 
prefers to be addressed at Lincoln High School, 
3001 Scranton Road, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


lia 


Roland B. Guild wrote us in February: “After 
26 years in (not on) public welfare, I have re- 
tired to Southern Maine and Central Florida. 
While with the New York State Department of 
Social Welfare I was pleasantly associated with 
earlier Oberlin graduates — Bob Lansdale, and 
Margaret Barnard, both ’21, two of the outstand- 
ing contributors to social work in America.” 


A feature article on Clarence Pearce was pub- 
lished in The Ohio Bell in Dec. 1960. He is 
vice president and general manager of the South- 
western Area of Ohio Bell Telephone Company, 
with headquarters in Columbus, Ohio. The 
piece tells of his work and his hobbies, ranging 
all the way from Ohio State football games to 
the Mayan civilization of Mexico and Central 
America, trout fishing and music. Mrs. Pearce 
(Mary McCallum, ’27) is an accomplished 
painter and a former art teacher. Their children 
are Molly, Mrs. William Robinson, who lives 
with her husband and four children in Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, and Tom, a Yale graduate. 


Mrs. B, A. Youngs (Agnes Wells) of River- 
head, N. Y., writes, “My husband and I are 
enjoying these years of watching with interest 
while our three sons and their wives bring up 
the six grandchildren. Our daughter began 
her teaching career last September. I, too, am 
a teacher. Grand job!” 


1926 


Arthur R. Croley played the dedication re- 
cital on Sunday, Oct. 16, 1960, for the new 
three-manual Holtkamp Organ installed last 
summer in Fisk Memorial Chapel. Every Fri- 
day he gives a half-hour program, 5-5 :30 D. M., 
known as the Organ Vespers. He has been at 
Fisk University for 22 years, where he is assist- 
ant professor of music and university organist. 


S. Randolph Edmonds, pioneer in the Negro 
educational theater, is the subject of a doctoral 
thesis by a candidate for the Ph.D. degree at 
Indiana University. Edmonds is head of the 
speech and drama department at Florida A. & M. 
University. Last fall he was invited to the Uni- 
versity of Miami (Florida) to evaluate its pro- 
duction of The Mischief Makers for overseas tour- 
ing for the U.S.O. and the Defense Department 
of the U.S. In 1958 his university Playmakers 
group made an African tour under the auspices 
of the U.S. State Department. He has written 
a number of plays which have been performed 
in Little Theatres in this country. Edmonds 
has held fellowships for advanced study at Yale, 
Dublin University, and the London School of 
Speech Training. 


1927 


Mrs. John Lockwood (Gertrude Maerkle) was 
appointed in February to the board of directors 
of the All-Woman Transcontinental Air Race. 
popularly known as the “Powder Puff Derby.” 
Gertrude assumes the responsibility for handling 
the promotion and public relations for this event. 
She started her flying in 1954 and holds a 
private license with over 1,000 hours flying time. 
She is an active pilot and has made extensive 
trips across the United States, into Alaska and 
Canada, and down the St. Lawrence River in 
its entirety. She owns a Cessna 175 which she 
keeps at the Palomar Airport. Gertrude lives 
at 533 Fern Glen, La Jolla, Calif. 


1928 


In April William Duncan Allen again directed 
the Junior Bach Festival in Berkeley, Calif., 
as he has been doing since 1957. Competitive 
auditions were held early in March. The festiva] 
concerts took place between April 15 and 23. 
A year ago there were 250 applicants from which 
expert juries picked 65 young musicians rang- 
ing from 9 to 19 years for instrumentalists. 
Singers are allowed to be as old as 21. Allen 
has a private studio, but has served as music 
critic for a newspaper and takes time out to 
accompany various soloists and to give joint con- 
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certs of contemporary American music with 
other musicians. 

An item in the Cleveland Plain Dealer in 
March reported that Robert E. Borton had been 
elected a vice-president of Park View Federal 
Savings & Loan Association and manager of the 
investment savings and savings development de- 
partment of the new Park View office that 
opened March 20 in the Terminal Concourse in 
Cleveland. Borton has been in the securities 
business since 1929. 

Winifred L. Fay is editor of Trails, a new 
magazine published by Pioneer Girls. This is a 
Christian interdenominational organization for 
girls between 8 and 18 years of age. About 
60,000 girls are members of clubs in 39 different 
Protestant denominations. Winifred took the 
job last September following seven years with 
the Chronicle-Telegram, Elyria, Ohio, as Wom- 
en’s Page Editor and on the staff. 


Elwyn B. Robinson was one of two faculty 
members of the University of North Dakota 
honored at the Founders’ Day banquet in Feb- 
rurary for 25 years of service to the school. Dr. 
Robinson joined the faculty in 1936, attaining 
the rank of professor of history in 1951. He is 
at work on the final drafts of a history of 
the State of North Dakota, to be published by 
the University of Nebraska Press in 1962. In 
1959 Robinson won a_ distinguished - teacher 
award. He has written the North Dakota article 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica Book of the Year 
many times. Part of his Ph.D. dissertation on 
Philadelphia newspapers during the Civil War 
was published by the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography. A director of the State 
Historical Society, Robinson is also a member 
of the Dakota Territorial Centennial Commis- 
sion, the Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Com- 
mission, the American Historical. Association, 
and other historical societies. 


1929 


A contribution by Mrs. Stella Mallory Dicker- 
man appeared in the February 1961 issue of 
The Instructor. Mrs. Dickerman was co-au- 
thor of a piece on “‘Civil War Centennial Bulle- 
tin Boards’ which suggested bulletin boards 
classes could make to illustrate various facets of 
the Civil War which they had studied. Stella 
is supervisor of art in the public schools of 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Ralph E. Ellsworth of the University of Colo- 
rado is the author of Part I, Volume 3 in the 
monumental series now in preparation on The 
State of the Library Art. Ellsworth’s section 
deals with buildings. It is reviewed by Keyes 
D. Metcalf, ’11, in Library Journal, Jan. 15, 
1961. While noting briefly specific errors, Keyes 
says of the work, “‘Mr. Ellsworth has given a 
good historical background and brought out the 
major problems that librarians face in planning 
new buildings, particularly those for which fur- 
ther study would be desirable.”” Ellsworth has 
been directly responsible for two very different 
university library buildings, each of which made 
an original and important contribution to library 
planning, according to Mr. Metcalf, and was 
a good selection for this assignment. 


Paul Gilbert, professor of physics at Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wis., is described in 
some Lawrence publicity as a person “‘who can 
be a physicist and also have a concern about 
human values.” 

His concern with education, the publicity 
says, “is shared by his wife, Margaret Shea 
Gilbert, °30.”” She is associate professor of 
biology at Lawrence. 


Mrs. Harold M. Haylor (Ada Pollock) wrote 
us in February: ‘After the unexpected death of 
my husband in July, I stayed on at our summer 
home in Asheville, N. C., and have enrolled at 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
to do graduate work in English and education, 
hoping to teach English in the fall in a junior or 
senior high school.’? 


1930 


Arvin W. Mann, D.D.S. of Fort Lauderdale. 
Fla., has been invited to present a paper before 
the American Dental Society of Europe in Paris 
in the latter part of June. He is one of three 
doctors who conducted a postgraduate course 
in occlusion and oral rehabilitation in March. 


It was sponsored by the Florida State Dental 
Society. 
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Charles Brush, husband of Jane Smith, fin- 
ished his tour in the G-3 office at Marine Corps 
Headquarters and was selected to go to the Na 
tional War College in September. He finds 
the work challenging and the associations with 
men from State Department, CIA, Air Force. 
Army, and Navy rewarding. Jane is busy with 
gardening, sewing, teaching Sunday School. 
helping with Cub Scouts, church activities, and 
National War College wives. The last includes 
attending lectures in the world event series as 
well as social affairs. 

Ralph and Ruth Sumner Dustin, according to a 
postcard, have moved to 120 Eastin Road, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Lawrence S. Frank, assistant professor of 
music at Otterbein and organist of Indianola 
Presbyterian Church in Columbus, Ohio, played 
a vesper organ recital at Miami University in 
Ohio in February. It was one of the concerts in 
the university’s artist series. Frank teaches 
organ, piano, counterpoint, and church music. 

Mrs. George H. Hacke (Sarah Dawson) has 
been a clerk-stenographer with the Pittsburgh 
Area Transportation Study for nearly three 
years. Her husband is in the commercial-in- 
dustrial real estate field. Daughter Doris, ’60, 
married Eugene Mayfield, ’60, and they are in 
London, following an auto-camping tour of Eu- 
rope last summer. Eugene attends the London 
School of Economics. Doris is an executive sec- 
retary for Remington Rand. Son Bruce is a 
junior at Allegheny College, planning to enter 
sales or personnel work. Hugh is working this 
year and plans to attend college next year, 
looking toward automotive design. 


Ralph Heath moved last year from Chaney 
High School, where he was assistant principal, 
to Hayes Junior High School on the North 
side of Yuongstown, Ohio, where he is principal 
in a school with an enrollment of 960. His 
wife, Louise Saywell, is secretary of youth work 
in the Youngstown District Woman’s Society 
and also does some substitute teaching in Poland 
and Youngstown. 


Louise Lenhart writes, ‘“‘We moved last spring 
and are living in a new home — with studio at- 
tached. I continue to have a large class of 
private piano students. Every year one or two 
of them is asked to play with a local orchestra 
or band, so I’m kept busy and on my toes.” 


1932 

Mr. and Mrs. G. G. Bryan (Gertrude Sim- 
kins) were home on leave in the U.S. (they are 
still living in Buenos Aires) in January and had 
an opportunity to meet two new sons-in-law. 
One was the husband of their daughter Peggy, 
60, in Albuquerque, N. M., and the other the 
husband of Barbara, ’58, in San Jose, Costa 
Rica. 


From Austin, Texas, Mrs. Eugene Heimann 
(Laurene Turnbull) reports, ‘“Another big event 
of the year was my promotion to associate pro- 
fessor of music at the University. I have no new 
courses to teach, but I have a full schedule of 
classes, conferences, and course auditing. A lead- 
ership training class at church, several group 
activities, home, school, and friends keep me 
busy.” The first big event was the marriage 
of her daughter Marjorie in June, following 
graduation from Carlton College. 


Mrs. John Kenneth Nowell (Evelyn Smith), 
homemaker and teacher in Rocky River High 
School, writes: “It will be a thrill, after these 
many years, to return to the Oberlin campus this 
summer to study modern mathematics on a Na- 
tional Science Foundation grant.” 


1933 


Mrs. Ethel Johnson Evans sends a new ad- 
dress: 206A S. 8th St., Sac City, Iowa. 

The Medusa Portland Cement Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment (in February) of Bur- 
dette G. Neavill as controller. He joined Medusa 
in 1957 and is treasurer of the Cleveland Chap- 
ter of the National Society for Business Budget- 
ing. He is also a member of the American In- 
stitute of Certified Public Accountants. 


1934 


Robert Y. Durand, in the overseas program, 
European division, of the University of Mary- 
land, writes, ‘I’m still traveling and teaching 

right now (Feb.) it is Turkey (near Istan- 
bul), but I’ve been in Livorno, Italy, Nurnberg 


vu) 


DIRECTED MESSIAH CHORUS. 


ol 


For seventeen years Mr. and Mrs. Frank Yocom, ’26 


(Eloise Marsh, ’26), directed at the Christmas season a chorus of approximately 125 voices 


in a performance of Handel’s Messiah, in Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Presbyterian Choir in town, led the chorus; Eloise was the accompanist. 


Frank, who directs the First 
Finally, this last 


year, the Yocoms felt they must retire from active participation. In the picture above, Frank, 
left, and Eloise, at the piano, are shown with a quartet of soloists who performed in the final 
production that they directed. Over the years Frank has also been concerned with a program 
of conservation for the area, and as president of the Sam Wharram Nature Club was instru- 
mental in helping to establish a Metropolitan Park district. 


and Wiesbaden, Germany, in the last year. His 
wife makes their home in Bologna, Italy. 


Last fall Mrs. William K. Kennedy (Florence 
Brewster) gave up commuting to the country 
day school near Birmingham where she had 
been secretary and teacher, and saved over two 
hours a day by taking a secretarial and proof- 
reading post near home, with Henning and 
Cheadle, a small organization which creates and 
produces audio-visual aids (slide films, conven- 
tion materials, etc.) for sales organizations. 


Dorothy June ‘‘D.J.’’ Newbury, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Cornell College, Mt. Ver- 
non, Iowa, sailed from New York for Port Said 
on March 10. Her summer abroad was to in- 
clude Egypt and a period of camping ‘around 
Switzerland and the south of France and Italy” 
in the Volkswagen Camper she was buying in 
Germany. A niece and a friend will be with her 
on the camping trip. Earlier this year she had 
a two-week automobile trip in Mexico with her 
brother and his wife. 


1935 


John L. Cobb has two married daughters. He 
is in landscape gardening and is living at 11913 
Hamlen Ave., Cleveland 20, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Denny (Clara Martin 
Guerry, ’34) have a son at Oberlin this year. 
Walter was graduated from high school last 
June and entered Oberlin in the fall. Because 
he had taken courses at Grinnell College while a 
senior in high school and had a summer session 
at the State University of Iowa he soon found 
himself a sophomore at Oberlin. 


William R. Krueger is instructor of art at 
Queens College in Brooklyn, N. Y. He promises 
to let us know when he has his own first show 
in New York City. 

Phil Shuman (Capt. USA Ret.) and his wife 
attended the Oberlin dinner in New York City 
in February, combining it with a visit to his 
91-year-old father and to friends in his old home 
town of White Plains, N. Y. 

Catherine VanBuren, lyric soprano, presented 
a concert in February at the Berkshire Museum, 
Pittsfield, Mass. Last summer she appeared in 
Pittsfield as soloist at the Little Symphony pops 
concert. She is soprano soloist at St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church in New York City. During 
World War II, Miss Van Buren toured for 
seven months with the USO show, Porgy and 
Bess, the first operetta unit sent overseas. Later 
she toured for three years with the Porgy and 
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Bess company that appeared in 29 different coun- 
tries, including the Soviet Union. 


1936 

Mrs. Howard Alsdorf (Henrietta Bulliet) re- 
ported in March from Springfield, Ohio, that 
they were now on a year’s furlough from mis- 
sion work in Japan, ‘‘where we live on the 
island of Kyushu. Recently have been teaching 
English in Fukuoka Women’s College. Our 
oldest son is a sophomore in Carleton College. 
One of his professors is John Bare, 740. We 
return to Japan in August. Always glad to 
see Oberlin friends both in Japan and here.’’ The 
Springfield address is 1134 Woodlawn Ave. 
After August their address will be 88-2 Chome, 
Torikai Cho, Fukuoka, Japan. 


Ruth Gudeman Freeman, flutist, played with 
the New Britain Symphony Orchestra in Febru- 
ary. She was featured in the Mozart Flute Con- 
certo No. 2 in D Major. Miss Freeman has made 
several tours through the United States and 
Canada as solo flutist with major symphony 
orchestras. A frequent soloist in New York’s 
Carnegie and Town Hall concerts, she numbers 
among her engagements a program with the 
Budapest String Quartet in the Town Hall En- 
dowment Series. The New Britain, Conn., Sym- 
phony Orchestra is under the direction of Dr. 
Etzel Willhoit. 


1937 


Susan, 17-year-old daughter of Croom Beatty, 
m, died on August 17 from injuries received in 
an auto accident on Aug, 14. She would have 
been a freshman at MacMurray College for 
Women this year. 


Robert N. Bliss, teacher of history in Hyde 
Park, N. Y., sings with the A Cappella Singers, 
part of the Dutchesss Community Chorus. Also 
singing in this group are Bill Cady, ’39, Connie 
Morell Jessup, ’48, Phil Swartz, *41, and Ginny 
Amerio Swartz, ’44. Bliss was a speaker at 
the American Camping Association Convention 
in Philadelphia in March. 

Craig W. Borden, M.D., was appointed pro 
fessor of medicine at the Northwestern Univer 
sity Medical School in January, according to 
announcement by the school. He has been on 
the faculty there since 1953, He has also 
served as chief, medical service, at the VA Re 
search Hospital in Chicago since 1954. 

Mrs. John G. Hall (Katharine Winchester), 


founder and president of Bel Canto Opera Asso- 
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ciation, St. Petersburg, Fla., says their next 
performance will be Rigoletto in the fall of 1961 
wtih Frank Guarrera. Katharine sings in the 
ensemble. Bel Canto is presenting a program 
of Verdi this month at Asolo Theatre (the 18th 
Century theatre brought over from Italy) at the 
Ringling Museum in Sarasota. On Good Fri- 
day they did the Haydn Seven Last Words with 
a string quartet at a local church. 


“Communications for a World Growing in 
Space’’ was the subject of a talk given by Julius 
P. Molnar, executive vice president of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, at the 15th annual dinner 
of Cleveland Technical Societies during National 
Engineers Week in February. According to 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer Molnar played a 
key role in the development of the Echo I 
satellite. 


1938 


Harold A. Decker, m, director of choral af- 
fairs, University of Illinois, was guest conductor 
of the first Northwest Iowa Choral Association 
Festival held in Cherokee, Iowa, in February. 
More than 300 young musicians representing 84 
northwest Iowa schools took part. Their varied 
program included one of Decker’s own choral 
arrangements. 


N. Carl Elder, m, promotional secretary of 
American Leprosy Missions, reports a new 
grandson in January, “born to son John and 
wife.’”’ Elder reports also an article of his, ‘“‘A 
New Understanding of Leprosy,’ which was 
published in the Sept. 1960 issue of International 
Journal of Religious Education. 


Albert E. Lumley, m, of the Amherst College 
physical education department, has accepted a 
U.S. State Department assignment to spend the 
spring and summer in Africa as an advisor to 
the government of Sudan on education and 
physical training. He left for the Sudan on 
March 11 for a four-month assignment. After 
a month in Sudan he will spend the rest of the 
time in Khartoum, the capital city. He will 
study the status of education in general, the 
status of health in the Sudanese schools, and the 
status of physical education. In addition he 
will advise the Sudanese government on the 
establishment of an Olympic team for the 1964 
games in Tokyo. 


Douglas Morrill visited the campus in March. 
He and his wife and children, Valerie, 13, De- 
borah, 10, and Timothy, 7, expect to return to 
their mission work in Japan in August. They 
have been in this country on their second fur- 
lough. For the past two years he has been 
business manager of the Canadian Academy, a 
school for missionary and other foreign children 
supported by twelve U.S. and Canadian de- 
nominations. The Morrills have spent the school 
year in Garden City, Kans., home territory of 
Mrs. Morrill. 


1939 


A New York Times music critic, Allen 
Hughes, said on March 6: “In Carnegie Recital 
Hall yesterday afternoon, Helen Boatwright 
(Helena Strassburger), soprano, gave Purcell’s 
“Music for a while shall all your cares beguile”’ 
one of the most penetrating and expressive per- 
formances this listener has ever heard.”? She was 
singing with the Four Seasons Consort, directed 
by Eric Leber. The Consort consists of record 
players, a harpsichordist, a viola de gamba 
player, and an oboist. The critic liked the whole 
performance but clearly considered Helen Boat- 
wright’s contribution to be outstanding. “If 
Miss Boatwright’s splendid showing in the Pur- 
cell songs made them the highest achievements 
of the afternoon, it did not lessen one’s admira- 
tion for the vital contributions of the skilled 
instrumentalists.”’ 


James D. Guernsey, Fostoria attorney, was ap- 
pointed assistant prosecuting attorney for Seneca 
County, Ohio, in January. 


Oliver Margolin wrote us in March: “My vol- 
untary retirement from active duty in the Regu- 
lar Army (over 20 years’ service) has been ap- 
proved for 31 March ’61. My new employment 
is with the State of California as music therapist, 
Neuro-Psychiatric Institute, UCLA Medical 
Center, Los Angeles 24, Calif. We are grateful 
to several Oberlin alumni in the area who came 
forward with valuable, friendly advice on housing. 
The Oberlin Alumni Register was helpful in 
locating this assistance.’’ The Margolin address 
is 22114 Ocean Ave., Torrance, Calif. 
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Mhyra Schway Minnis has led a group of 
students in Europe for two summers. It was 
a college course which studied European com- 
munities. Last summer she did a psycho-social 
study of the Shoshone-Bannock tribes, Idaho, for 
the Department of the Interior. Mhyra is now 
assistant professor at San Fernando Valley State 
College, Northridge, Calif. 


Mrs. Philip W. Pennington (Harriet Dexter) 
is the author of two articles published in Feb- 
ruary. “Family on the Move’ appeared in 
Everywoman’s Family Circle and ‘‘Sermons in 
Stamps” in Christian Herald. The March issue 
of Twelve-Fifteen, a Methodist publication for 
young people, carried her ‘Over the Mad- 
Crested Sea.’”? Mrs. Pennington is a member of 
the National Writers Club. Her articles have 
appeared in such magazines as Woman’s Day, 
Parents, Sunday Digest, Junior Catholic Mes- 
senger, Family Camping, and Home Life. She 
also writes poetry which has been published in 
The Humanist and Lyrical Iowa. Her home is 
in Creston, Iowa. 

A. Brooks Ranney represented Oberlin College 
at the ceremonies commemorating the 75th an- 
niversary of the founding of Dakota Wesleyan 
University at Mitchell, S. D., on March 19, 1961. 
Ranney is an M.D., specializing in obstetrics and 
gynecology at Yankton Clinic in Yankton, S. D. 


Arnold Sagalyn, publisher of the Northern 
Virginia Sun, received a good deal of publicity 
in the late winter because he criticized TV’s 
“The Untouchables.’”’ Sagalyn was special assist- 
ant to Eliot Ness when the latter was Cleve- 
land safety director, and he says Ness wasn’t 
the kind of person represented in the show, al- 
though he’s supposed to be its central figure. 


1940 


Assistant professor at the Western Michigan 
University in Kalamazoo, Daniel A. Kyser re- 
ports that he is first clarinetist with the Kala- 
mazoo Symphony and plays clarinet and flute in 
chamber music groups in the area. He also 
keeps busy in adjudication of festivals around 
the state of Michigan (eight this season!). 


1941 


Last September Paul Blanshard, with his wife 
(Priscilla Blaisdell, °40) and their children 
— Judy, 17, Peter, 12, and Nancy, 9 — arrived 
in Lagos, Nigeria. Paul has accepted a two- 
year appointment as resident representative for 
the American Friends Service Committee (tak- 
ing a leave of absence as radio-TV director of 
the University of Pennsylvania). Paul began 
by touring all parts of the Federation of Nigeria, 
interviewing leaders, living in the “‘bush,’? and 
learning how best the Friends group may help 
Nigerians. The children are in Nigerian schools. 
The Blanshards report a warm reception in a 
Nigerian neighborhood of suburban Yaba. Un- 
der the auspices of the American Friends and 
the State Department, Paul is striving for two 
goals: educational television for the 36 million 
Nigerians and indoctrination of the Quaker con- 
cept of non-violence. Language is one prob- 
lem. Four tongues are heard in Lagos, but 
beyond that city nearly 250 dialects prevail. 
The Blanshards hope any Oberlinians “driving 
by” will look them up at 8 Thani-Olodo St.. 
Yaba/Lagos, Nigeria, West Africa. 


Nan H. Golden is a consultant in elementary 
music with the Willoughby-Eastlake Board of 
Education, Willoughby, Ohio. 


The Ohio State University and Carrollton High 
School concert bands were featured in the Band- 
O-Rama held in Carrollton on Feb. 25. The 
OSU Band is directed by Donald E. McGinnis, 
who is also first flutist with the Columbus Sym- 
phony Orchestra and has appeared with the 
Wheeling Symphony and the Walden string quar- 
cet. 


Last summer George T. Walker married Miss 
Helen Siemens, a Toledo University graduate, 
a Fulbright fellowship winner, and a graduate 
student at Michigan University. Walker has 
been playing concerts for Columbia Artists 
Management, Arthur Judson division. About a 
year ago he received a citation from the Eastman 
School of Music as a distinguished graduate, 
the second of its kind made, covering the span 
of all students who were graduated from that 
school. Walker also had an article on con- 
temporary music in the January 1961 issue 
of Musical Journal called “‘Let’s Consider the 
Listener.”” He is teaching at the Dalcroze School 
of Music in New York and lectures on aesthetics 


at the New School for Social Research. He Has: 
an appointment at Smith College for next fall. 


1942 


Mr. and Mrs. Nate Bernstein (Elaine Katz), 
m, announce the birth of Henrietta Carol on 
Oct. 3, 1960. 


1943 


James E. Boggs is associate professor of 
chemistry at the University of Texas, Austin, 


Texas. His address is 4603 Parkcrest Drive, 
Austin 3. 
From Mrs. Robert J. Dehais (Barbara 


“Bunny” Lowe) in February: “My husband 
joined Federal Trust Company in Waterville, 
Maine, as treasurer on Jan. 15. We came here 
from Glens Falls, N. Y., where Bob was comp- 
troller of the First National Bank. We’re in 
cramped quarters at the moment but find Wat- 
erville very pleasant. Hockey, anyone?” 


Theodore A. Reeds reports that he was mar- 
ried to Sally Schrepferman of Denver, Colo., on 
Jan. 14, 1961. He is still engaged in the de- 
sign and construction of large residences and 
small commercial buildings. He and his wife 
were planning to start a new home for them- 
selves in April. His address is 3801 S. 79th 
E. Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 


Don Smith was musical director of the off- 
Broadway production of Ballet Ballads. He ex- 
pects to return to North Carolina this summer as 
musical director of the Charlotte Summer The- 
ater. 


Mr. Fred W. Trezise, vice-president of the 
George O. Jenkins Co. of Bridgewater, Mass., 
was re-elected president of the National Shoe 
Board Conference at the annual January meet- 
ing in Boston. This Conference is made up of 
manufacturers of shoe board, a widely used ma- 
terial for shoe components for over 80 years. 
Trezise served as a member of the Industry Ad- 
visory Committee to the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation during the Korean War. He is also a 
trustee and member of the executive board of 
the Brockton United Fund, past president of 
the Old Colony Association of Phi Beta Kappa, 
and is currently vice-president of Squanto Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America. He and his family 
make their home in South Duxbury, Mass. 


Robert W. and Marjorie Prack Wheatcroft re- 
port a son, Robert Arthur, born July 22, 1959. 
Bob is a research supervisor at du Pont’s ex- 
perimental station in Wilmington, Del., poly- 
chemicals department. 


1945 


From Irene G. Boening in February: ‘‘Mar- 
ried name — Mrs. Willard R. Lerry.:) seiier 
address is 2624 Furmint Way, Rancho Cordova, 
Calif. : 

After March 30, Albert N. DeMott’s address 
became: American Consulate General, Navy 117, 
F.P.0., New York, N. Y. He finished his 
tour in Washington and was assigned to Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad, for the next two years as 
vice consul. When he wrote he did not know 
just what his work would be. 


The Daniel C. Shewmon family (Miriam 
Wheeler) moved in October to a larger house. 
In January they added a “daughter” to the 
family — a Mexican girl visiting Wadsworth 
under the Experiment in International Living 
program. Miriam is teaching conversational 
French in the 5th grades. Alan, tls 4s) in zt 
and David, 7, is in first grade. Their address is 
267 Westgate St., Wadsworth, Ohio. 


John Tallmer reported on a postcard in Feb- 
ruary: “I have a lovely wife, Margot, and four 
gorgeous children — three girls and a boy. Now, 
all I have to do is support them! Have been 
six months with the Northwestern Mutual. Love 
it and my work,” 


1946 


Newspaper clippings report that Herbert Hill- 
ery, now working for a doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, has been named chief of the 
special projects section in a $430,000 research 
project there. The university received the 
grant from the U.S. Navy Bureau of Ships to 
study the theory and practice of underwater 
sound. 


1947 


Mrs. Charles B. Estabrook (Martha Hay- 
ward) reports that her husband is with the In- 
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ternational Cooperation Administration. They 
returned in the late winter from a_ two-year 
assignment in Santiago, Chile, where their sec- 
end son, Charles Hershey, was born. Their first 
tour overseas was in Vientiane, Laos, 1946-48, 
and their first son, Thomas Hayward, was born 
in nearby Bangkok. The Estabrooks are living 
at 3000 Landover St., Alexandria, Va. 

The Robert A. Howard family (Elisabeth 
“Bushy” Bushnell) moved last August to And- 
over, N. Y., eight miles over a mountain from 
Alfred University where Bob had accepted the 
job of director of admissions. Wendy has been 
in second grade this year and Cindy in kinder- 
garten. 


1948 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilson H. ‘‘Tony”’ Bent (Ruth 
Farmer, °*47) have a new son, Andrew Farmer, 
born on Feb. 11. He is their fourth child and 
second son. Tony writes, ‘‘Also, we finally 
moved into our own house just before Christmas. 
It was designed by Ruth’s brother, Fred, °45, 
who is now an architect in Seattle. We finally 
have enough room to move around in, even with 
the new baby.” 


C. E. “Ed” Cole is elementary supervisor of 
two schools in Ohio, Bazetta and Cortland, and 
spends his days traveling back and forth be- 
tween the two which are about five miles apart. 
He is supposed to have principals at both schools. 
but Cortland has none, so that the job is that 
much greater. He also spends after-school hours 
at work for the A. B. Cole Co. Ruth Richards 
Cole, ’45, spends a lot of her time ‘“‘taxiing chil- 
dren hither and yon.” She also manages moth- 
er’s club meetings, Church Circle, and the Civic 
Chorus, which gave the Messiah in December. 


Sarah Louise Howes was born on Feb. 8, 1961, 
fourth child and third daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold R. Howes, Jr. (Alice Spore). Harry 
has completed all requirements for his Ph.D. 
and is to receive it in June from Northwestern 
University. The Howes live at R.D. 1, Van 
Dyke Road, Delmar, N. Y. Alice writes, ‘“‘Betsy, 
Tommy, and Margy all think little Sarah is 
pretty special.”’ 

Kenneth Jones, t, is now pastor of the Church 
of God in Connersville, Ind. His address is 
3206 Waterloo Road, that city. 


An item we missed last summer: Linfield Re- 
search Institute has received a grant of $5,775 
from the National Science Foundation to sup- 
port senior thesis research projects of Linfield 
students. Robert Jones, chairman of the Linfield 
College physics department, has been named 
director of the program. The grant will provide 
materials, supplies, and a stipend of $150 to 
nine seniors during the next three years. Awards 
will be made to two students in physics and one 
in biology each year. 


Richard Reed is working for John:Nuveen & 
Company, an investment banking house in Chi- 
cago, Ill. Dick and his wife (Priscilla Webster, 
’47) have four children. They are living at 451 
South Kenilworth Ave., Elmhurst, IIl. 


1949 


In the Roanoke, Va., Times appeared this 
item: “John Diercks, composer in many fields 
of music and music critic for the Roanoke 
Times, will discuss works of Bela Bartok and 
Ludwig Spohr as special guest on ‘Know Your 
Music,’ a weekly educational program of 
WLRJ-FM. Diercks has been head of the de- 
partment of composition and theory at Hollins 
College since 1954.” 


David Greene completed his M.S. in physics 
at Penn State University and is combining re- 
search in acoustics at the Ordnance Research 
Laboratory and teaching in the Penn State 
physics department. He attended the third In- 
ternational Congress on Acoustics in Stuttgart, 
Germany, in September, 1959, and visited acous- 
tics laboratories in Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. Dave and his wife (Dale McCutcheon) 
have three boys, Fred, 8, and twins, Ross and 
Jeff, 6. 

Mrs. D. D. Merrill (Mary Jane Spotts) wrote 
us in March: “After ten years in Texas we 
have been transferred to Ohio. Jim is in tech- 
nical sales with E. I. Du Pont Co. We have 
three girls, Linda, 10%, Julie, 8, and Susan, 5%. 
Have just built a new ranch-style home in Berea 
(Ohio) and would love visitors.’”’ The address 
is 141 Barberry Drive. 

Mrs. Katherine Bart Mizell was featured in 
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ALTHOUGH Frank A. Mazza, pictured 
here as he stood outside his “American 
Garage” in Rome last summer, is not an 
alumnus of Oberlin College, he is an “alum- 
nus” of the Village of Oberlin and well 
known to many Oberlinians. For long years 
he owned a Pontiac Garage on South Main 
Street. Frank, whose garage in Parioli (Via 
A. G. Plana, 9-11) is one of the best 
equipped in Italy to work on any make of 
car, is a sort of “official greeter’ for Ober- 
linians in Rome, as many can testify. Frank 
left Oberlin for service in World War II, 
and never returned to the States. Instead, 
he settled in Italy, his native country. His 
wife, whom he met in the service, is the 
former Mae Norton of Fremont, Ohio. 


the Oct. 16th issue of This Week magazine in 
an article titled ““Are Clubwomen Necessary?” 
Also, because of the article, she was interviewed 
for Voice of America, speaking for clubwomen. 
Katherine is the owner of suburban Washing- 
ton’s largest modeling school. Christy, 8, and 
Bradd, 5, were pictured with their mother in 
the article. 


Mrs. Glenn J. Poulter (Ruth “Rusty” Mack) 
writes, ‘“‘We are happily settled in a suburb of 
Pittsburgh — though for how long we don’t 
know. Have just become the proud parents of 
our third child a boy, Jay Brian, who broke 
hospital records wth his 12-pound, 5%-ounce 
weight! (Rusty wrote this in March.) We've 
not yet become too involved in civic activities, 
but are loving this part of the country.” They 
live at 738 Galway Drive, Bethel Park, Pa. 


Stephen Wise Tulin was married two years 
ago and at the same time acquired a daughter, 
Deborah, now 12 years old. Since then the 
Tulins have had a son, Douglas, who was 10 
months old when Steve wrote in February. 
Stephen is practicing law in New York City and 
his wife is studying for an M.S.W. degree. 
Their address is 38 W. 9th St., New York City. 


Norman E. Walton is a deputy attorney in the 
District Attorney’s office in Colorado Springs, 
Colo. He has been practicing law there since 


1954. 


1950 


Robert E. Collins reports two daughters — 
Coral Leah, 3, and Deborah Afep) a ela bE wife, 
Julia, teaches second grade. Bob teaches in a 
new school built in 1959 and named in honor of 
Oregon’s Centennial. He has an M.S. from 
Oregon State, and has attended National Science 
Foundation Institutes for the past three sum- 
mers. His address is 12345 S.E. Flavel, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Fishel, Jr. (Pa- 


tricia Lewis) announce the birth of a daughter, 
Susanna Dodds, on March 23, 1961. They are 
living at 617 West End Ave., Apt., 2 B, New 
York City. 

In October the Howard Evans family (Mary 
Alice Dietrich, m) moved into a new home at 17 
Frances Road, Lexington 73, Mass. Howard 
commutes to Boston and his work at the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology. ‘‘Meanwhile,” 
writes Mary Alice, “his family is trying to keep 
on shoes, to tone down their tribal yells, and in 
general to become model suburbanites.’? The 
children are Barbara, five, Dorothy, four, and 
Timothy, just past two. 


Maitland Lee Griggs, Jr. and Mrs. Marianne 
Shaw Blanchard of Greenwich, Conn., were 
married in Ardsley, N. Y., on April 22. Griggs 
is with the Empire Trust Co., New York. The 
former Mrs. Blanchard has three daughters. 
She is a graduate of Vassar College. 

“Cheryl Lea Johnson arrived on Jan. 28, 1961, 
as the new mistress of 3128 Minerva Lake Road, 
Columbus, Ohio. Allied with Debbie, 4, and 
Kenny, 2, they pretty well run the household of 
Joan (Schenck, ’51) and Ed Johnson.” 


William H. Kohler has been appointed treas- 
urer of the Hard Manufacturing Co. of Buffalo, 
manufacturer of hospital beds and institutional 
furniture. He joined the company in 1952 and 
became controller in 1958. Kohler is also treas- 
urer of Hard Ltd., a subsidiary company. 


Mr. and Mrs. Don McCalmont (Peggy Shell- 
ing, 52) announce the birth of Gregg Watson 
on Oct. 8, 1960. Big sisters are Jane, a second 
grader, and Sally, in nursery school. Don con- 
tinues to teach in Massapequa, N. Y., with 
‘‘more subsidiary activities than he needs.’ Peggy 
gives nine piano lessons a week, but devotes 
most of her time to the family. The McCal- 
monts hope to see Oberlin friends close by. 
Their address is 91 N. Beach St., N. Massa- 
pequa, N. Y. 


Mrs. Paul Neufer (Marna MacMahon) has a 
daughter, Lynne, born Oct. 19, 1960. The 
other children are David, 5%, and Holly, 3. 
Paul is at Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa., 
to organize a Christian Education Training Cen- 
ter and to serve as its director. They are living 
in a new home, designed by Paul ‘“‘for the most 
part’? at 1350 Westminster Drive, Williams- 
port. 


Nikos Psacharopoulos was stage director for 
the production of The Play of Daniel which was 
presented March 1-3 in Trinity Church, Hart- 
ord, Conn., by the MHartford Conservatory. 
Nikos has staged Daniel for the past four seasons 
in New York and toured with the New York 
Pro Musica for 37 performances throughout 
Europe last summer. Since the play must be 
presented in a church and no two churches were 
exactly alike, he had to re-stage it for each of the 
architectural settings he found. Nikos is execu- 
tive director and one of the founders of the Wil- 
liamstown (Mass.) Theater Foundation, Inc., 
and has directed half of the Foundation’s pre- 
sented plays. He has taught at Amherst and 
Williams Colleges and is now assistant professor 
of drama at Yale Drama School. 


Donald J. Shombert is a research associate in 
the Merck Sharpe & Dohne Research Labora- 
tories in Rahway, N. J. He has his Ph.D. in 
chemistry from the University of Pittsburgh. 
“Family now includes two boys and a girl,” he 
says. ‘‘Moved into new home in the Watch- 
ung Mountains in September 1960.’ His ad- 
dress is 199 Chaucer Drive, Berkeley Hts., N. J. 


Milton Stern, m, reports, “Our first son Adam 
was born on the 19th of December.’’ 


Jacqueline Ferrell Sutton has composed a 
sacred anthem which was accepted for publica- 
tion early next fall. This was her first attempt 
at words and music both, so naturally she and 
her family are delighted with its success. 

John Totoiu, manager, systems division, Rem- 
ington Rand, was transferred in the winter from 
Miami to Hartford, Conn. He is living at 108 
Spring Lane, West Hartford. 


Dick and Joan Boylan Wright, ’47, left Day- 
ton the first of this year and joined International 
Business Machines Corp. at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Dick is staff chemist in the product development 
laboratory working in the area of magnetic 
materials. They were househunting when they 
wrote in March but hoped to be in a home by 
the time school opens for the sake of Bruce 8, 
and Jon, 5. 
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1951 


James W. Fouke is associate pastor at the 
Methodist Church, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Judith March Gamble writes: ‘‘We moved into 
a home of our own in October 1960 and are en- 
joying our hobby of remodeling. On Feb. 13, 
1961 we welcomed a new daughter, Cynthia. 
Jennifer, 61%, and Christopher, 5, consider her 
their baby.’’ The Gambles live at 724 Sixth 
St., Traverse City, Mich. 

Allen E. Garb, M.D., reports the birth of 
John E. Garb on Jan. 8, 1961. Other children 
are Wendy Alison, 314, and Grayson Eric, 1%. 
Al is completing a fellowship in internal medi- 
cine at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 


“My husband’s work with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has brought us to Lewistown, Pa.,” 
writes Mrs. Richard D. Johnson (Virginia Tal- 
bot), ‘and to a new adventure in country living 
(RD No. 2, Box 94A). Our three children have 
lots of room to roam and we have plenty of space 
for visitors !”’ 

Nina Simonsen of Plainview, Long Island, 
chose the first Saturday in April for her mar- 
riage to (John) Duncan Love, son of Mrs. John 
W. Love (Margaret McRoberts, ’15) of Cleve- 
land and the late Mr. Love, 714. Duncan is 
with the Johns Hopkins University Office of 
Operations Research and has been living in 
Washington, D. C. Nina was graduated from 
Tufts University and did graduate work at the 
university’s Bouve-Boston School. 


Judith Emery and Robert G. Millican, D.D.S., 
were married last Aug. 13. Judith writes, ““We 
are living in Winchester, Mass., where Bob is 
a dentist. I am the new mother of four girls — 
Kathy, 4, Margie, 9, Nancy, 12, and Janet, 15. 
Life is full with PTA functions, college club, 
and family fun.” The Millican address is 316 
Highland Ave., Winchester, Mass. 


Sallie Warth Schoen, on the fine arts faculty 
of Maryville College, Tenn., was piano soloist 
in February with the Knoxville Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


A card from Dr. and Mrs. Paul M. Veazey 
(Eleonore Otto) says that Paul is in private 
pediatric practice in Shaker Heights, Ohio. He 
had two years of army duty on Okinawa, dur- 
ing which time they visited India, Bangkok, 
Philippines, Taiwan, Japan, and Hong Kong. 
Paul Jr. is 6 and Ann 4 years old. Susan was 
born in January 1961. They live at 2623 Can- 
terbury Rd., Cleveland Hts. 18, Ohio. 


James D. Zonino is district sales manager for 
Fedders Corp. in Maspeth, N. Y. He writes: 
“We see Lib and Les Sherrill along with Joan, 
754, and Dutch, 755, Wolfe. Linc Noblet has 
made a job change from bonds to banking and 
seems to be going great guns.”’ 


1952 


Jean Frederickson Bronson reports that Bill 
is now fulfilling his two years of selective service 
and has been fortunate in an assignment with 
the U.S. Public Health Service at the National 
Institutes of Health in Bethesda, Md., follow- 
ing medical school and postgraduate work at the 
University of Rochester. Until the children 
came, Jean worked first as a medical librarian 
at Eastman Kodak Co., and later as a teacher 
in a Rochester suburb. The children are: James 
Paul, born Aug. 4, 1958, and Ellen Louise, 
born April 22, 1960. The Bronsons are living 
at 6004 Wilmet Rd., Bethesda 14. 


Since winning the 1959 Young Artist Audi- 
tions of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
Robert Brownlee has given solo recitals in Lub- 
bock, Texarkana, and Houston, Texas, Spring- 
field, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn., and has appear- 
ed as soloist with the Boston ‘“‘Pops’’ Orchestra 
(summer of 1960) and with the Odessa, Texas, 
orchestra and the University of Houston or- 
chestra. In addition, he is teaching piano at the 
University of Houston. After four years of ill- 
ness, his wife, Nancy Diehl, ’54, is now re- 
covered and busy with home duties. They have 
two children, Laura, 7, and Freddie, 5 years. 
The Brownlees live at 3723 Carlon St., Houston 
5; Texas, 


C. R. P. Cochrane, Jr. ‘‘Mickey” reports the 
birth of a daughter (first child), Katherine Eliza- 
beth, on Aug. 31, 1960, and the purchase of a 
new home in January 1961. He is athletic 
coach at Johns Hopkins University. The Coch- 
ranes make their home at 204 Conamara Court, 
Lutherville, Md. 

Robert G. Dyck received a master’s degree in 
city planning from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in February 1959. On June 25, 1960, he 


36 


married Franciska K. Sollei, formerly of Buda- 
pest, Hungary. Since October ’60, he has been 
with Robert C. Weinberg, New York City, as 
assistant and associate in architecture and plan- 
ning. The Dyck address is 252 Henry St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In August 1959 John B. Hagner and Graciela 
Nogueras were married. A daughter, Anna 
Maria, was born in January 1961. John is audi- 
tor for Price Waterhouse & Co. in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. The home address is Box 1214, 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico. 


Mrs. John F. Hodshire (Mildred Greenleaf), 
m, writes from Valparaiso, Ind., ‘‘Two children 
— Nancy Adele, 3, and Judith Irene, 1%. We 
are enjoying a college community again (Val- 
paraiso University is located here). I’m substi- 
tute teaching a little, but mostly I’m busy with 
the children.’”’ The Hodshires live at 809 Chi- 
cago St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


The Feb. 16 issue of Down Beat, published in 
Chicago, carried a one-page article on Paul 
Horn. There is space to quote only briefly: 
“There is a new breed of jazzman emerging to- 
day, a jazzman conversant with the classics, root- 
ed in study and legitimate training. Personifying 
this new breed is 30-year-old Paul Horn, a 
thoroughly educated musician who can _ hold 
down a woodwind chair in any top symphony 
orchestra and, with equal aplomb, speak elo- 
quently and authoritatively in a jazz voice con- 
sidered by many to be one of the more significant 
developing.’”’ 


William King has been teaching ninth grade 
English for the past seven years in San Ber- 
nardino, and working toward a Ph.D. in com- 
parative literature at the University of Red- 
lands for the past year. Beginning in September 
he will be working full time on graduate studies 
with the aid of a three-year fellowship. He 
and his wife and three sons — David, 8, Toby, 
6%, and Timmy, almost 4 — live in San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., at 7019 Dwight Way. 


Shirley Jeanne Lehmann received the Ph.D. 
degree in political science from Radcliffe College 
in March. She held a Radcliffe Teaching Fel- 
lowship. Shirley studied at L’Institut d’Etudes 
Politiques, the Univeristy of Paris, in 1953-54 
under a Fulbright Fellowship, and received a 
certificate from that institution. 


Edwin Wolf London received a Ph.D. from 
the State University of Iowa on Feb. 4, accord- 
ing to the University Relations Office there. 


1953 


A card in February reported that Charles W. 
Benjamin, Jr. had “just transferred from Re- 
search Center of U.S. Rubber in Wayne, N. J., 
“to our Naugatuck Chemical Division as tech- 
nical representative on plastics and resins, cov- 
ering Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
Would like to have Oberlin friends in Chicago 
area contact us ” The address is 204 Juniper, 
Park Forest, Ill. 


William Cassels expected to leave Lagos, Ni- 
geria, in April and gives a new mailing address: 
Apt. 6S, 380 Riverside Dr., New York 25, 
N. Y. He has been in the office of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration in Nigeria. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Cruickshank (Shir- 
ley Webster, ’54) are living at 4310 Ravenwood 
Drive, Louisville 20, Ky. “I was transferred 
to Louisville in November,’’ Bob wrote in 
February, ‘‘as one of the founding members of 
the Applied Mathematics Laboratory at G.E.’s 
Appliance Park. We just sold our house in 
Cincinnati, so will be either buying or building 
here. Our children, David, 4, and Gordon, 2, 
are well and happy. We have met Oberlinians 
Mary Bonsteel Tachau, ’48, and Dick Prucha, 
fe Hae 


William J. Gravesmill, assistant professor of 
music at Southwestern College in Memphis, has 
been giving organ recitals in a number of cities 
in the South, according to newspaper clippings 
received from Chattanooga and Memphis, Tenn. 
Gravesmill is a former dean of the Memphis 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists and 
general chairman for its southern regional con- 
vention which will be held in Memphis in June. 


Emil L. Hansen wrote us as follows: ‘Since 
Joyce and Emil Hansen were divorced in Dec. 
1958, Emil has married Virginia Glasscock, who 
was graduated from Auburn in Alabama with a 
degree in pharmacy. Emil has two girls — 
Ruth Mary, 9, and Ellen Elizabeth, 7; and 
Virginia has a girl, Drucilla Virginia Bailey, 
8.” Emil is sales representative with Investors 
Diversified Services in St. Louis. His residence 
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address is 1873 N. Signal Hills, Kirkwood 22, 
Mo. 

From Thomas Lee Hayes in February: “‘Be- 
came rector here for the first parish ‘on our own’ 
on Nov. 27, 1960. We are just two miles off 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike at the Butler Inter- 
change -—— just off Route 8. Our two girls, 
Sharon and Jennifer, are three and one this 
week.”? This is St. Thomas Church, Gibsonia, 
Pa. Mr. and Mrs. Hayes live at 4484 Birch- 
wood Lane, Allison Park, Pa. 


Mr. and Mrs. Juergen Heberle (Dorothea 
Lindsay) announce the birth of Thomas Lind- 
say on Oct. 17, 1960, their first child. 


Julian Allan Jadow and Mary Spaidal Haw- 
kins of Bronxville, N. Y., were married on 
March 10. <A graduate of Smith College, the 
bride has been employed in the executive train- 
ing program at Lord & Taylor, New York City. 
Jadow is associated with his father in the im- 
porting business in New York. 


Mrs. David Lockwood (Lenore Davidoff) re- 
ports that her husband was made a University 
lecturer in sociology at Cambridge, England. 
This is the first time that Oxford or Cambridge 
has officially taught the subject, and it is still 
under the Faculty of Economics. In December 
he was made a Fellow of St. John’s College as 
well and so is now a full member of the Cam- 
bridge academic community. Their second son, 
Matthew Frank, was born June 29, 1960. 


Mary Anne Morgan and Roger B. Page were 
married last August. He is on the staff of the 
Arts College, University of Minnesota. Mary 
Anne is a research chemist with the Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co. in St. Paul. The 
Page address is 979 14th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


Martha Munday is teaching music at the Wis- 
consin School for Boys at Wales, Wis. 


John Skow and Olga Ourusoff were married 
in February in Washington, D. C. John is a 
contributing editor of Time magazine. His wife 
is a graduate of the Georgetown University 
School of Languages and Linguistics. They are 
living in New York City. 


1954 


Harold G. Andrews, Jr. gave a faculty organ 
recital at Greensboro College School of Music in 
January. He has been a member of the music 
faculty there since 1957 and heads the depart- 
ment of organ and church music. He is also 
organist and choir director of First Friends 
Meeting, Greensboro, N. C. Andrews is sub- 
dean of the Piedmont Chapter, American Guild 
of Organists. 


Mrs. David W. Brown (Jean Margaret 
Young) is now located in College Station, Texas, 
where her husband has a position in extension 
at A. and M. College of Texas. They are 
“available through the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics and Sociology and welcome any 
Oberlinians in the vicinity.”” They had returned 
to the United States last October after two years 
at the University of Malaya and some weeks of 
travel including the Philippines, Taiwan, Thai- 
land, India, and the Middle East. 


Harold O. Farris represented Oberlin College 
at the inauguration of James Morgan Read as 
president of Wilmington College, Ohio, on 
April 30, 1961. Farris is the employment 
manager at the Tait Manufacturing Co. in Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Mrs. Phyllis Franklin Glass and three-year-old 
daughter are living in an apartment “‘in a nice 
old house” in the section of Pittsburgh which 
was her home originally. Phyllis works for 
U.S. Steel Corp. She says, “All news of Ober- 
lin welcome.” Her address is 6522 Brighton 
Road, Pittsburgh 2. 


Mrs. Sidney Herman (Maryel Gallagher) 
sends a new address and the information that 
they have two children — Michael, 2%, and 
Sharon, 15 months in February. Mr. Herman 
will finish work on his doctorate in June and 
will be on the staff at the Narragansett Marine 
Laboratory at the University of Rhode Island. 
Maryel’s teaching days have ended, ‘‘at least 
until the children start school,’? when she hopes 
to return also. Their address is R.F.D. No. 3, 
Peace Dale, R. I. 

Natalie Wyatt Kruger reports the birth of a 
second daughter, Anna Ruth, on Sept. 7, 1960. 
Rebecca is going on three. Natalie still plays 
flute and piccolo in the Atlanta Symphony and 
Atlanta Woodwind Quintet and cello in the At- 
lanta’ Community Orchestra. Her husband 
teaches instrumnetal music in the public schools 
and is assistant conductor of the symphony. He 
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conducts the Community Orchestra, ballet or- 
chestras, and the Kruger Sinfonietta. 


Richard Lillich is assistant professor in the 
law school of Syracuse University. He received 
his master’s degree in law and, last fall, his 
J.S.D. from New York University. In 1960 
he and his wife (Meredith Parsons) and daugh- 
ter Victoria, 3, spent the summer in Europe — 
three weeks at The Hague, while Dick attended 
the Hague Academy of International Law on 
one of its scholarships. The rest of the time 
they were in Paris while Meredith did research 
in medieval art there and in Chartres on her doc- 
toral thesis for Columbia University, on a Co- 
lumbia scholarship. The Lillichs live at 107 
Roney Lane, Syracuse. 


Mr. and Mrs. Galen Russell (Mary Chacko, 
*56) are in Wahiawa, Hawaii, where he has 
a “brand new (two years) Congregational 
Church.”” Mary writes that work keeps them 
busy. She has “‘retired’’ from the field of active 
social work in order to be a full-time house and 
minister's wife and care for the two children, 
Elizabeth Anne, about two, and Galen III, born 
Sept. 1960. Her extracurricular activities in- 
clude being superintendent of the Sunday school, 
work in the Women’s Fellowship, and singing 
in the Army Choral Society at Schofield Bar- 
racks. 


Doneta Swarts and George Harrell Weatherly 
of Amarillo, Texas, were married there on Feb. 
4 at St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church. Doneta 
is employed at St. Andrew’s as a kindergarten 
teacher in the day school and as organist and 
choir director. Her husband, a graduate of 
Parsons School of Design in New York City, 
is proprietor of his own interior design studio 
in Amarillo. They are making their home in 
that city. 


Mrs. Edward Rauh (Polly Straus) wrote us in 
March: ‘‘We’ve just moved to Los Angeles 
(Brentwood precisely) as Ed has been trans- 
ferred to the western division of Air Reduction 
Chemical and Carbide Company in chemical 
sales. Trying to get settled plus keeping up 
with Eddie, 4, and Tommy, 2%, is a full-time 
job for now.” Their address is 842 Teakwood 
Road, Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


1955 


Donald Burr sends a new address: No. 363 
Evermann Apts., Bloomington, Ind. He is in 
the M.B.A. program at the University of Indi- 
ana and expects to finish in Jan. 1962. He 
will probably also be flying in the U.S.A.F. re- 
serve at Bakalar Air Force Base at Columbus, 
Ind. His wife, Diane, is a secretary in the 
School of Business. 


Mrs. John M. Haynes (Gretchen Winterhoff) 
is announcement editor of Library Journal. She 
compiles a composite publishers’ catalogue of 
forthcoming books and notes and is interested to 
note the many written by Oberlin authors. John 
is executive secretary of the Engineers Associa- 
tion. Last summer they spent a month visiting 
family and friends in England. Her address is 
139-60, 85th Drive, Briarwood 35, L. I., N. Y. 


Mrs. James R. Mitchell (Jean Heflebower) 
writes, ““Moved to our own home in December 
with our two boys. Excellent location for every- 
one in the family. Would be glad to hear from 
any Oberlinian.’”’ Her address is 15-6 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Il. 

Ann Weidner and Jay Julien were married on 
June 8, 1958. Jay is a New York City attor- 
ney and Broadway producer. Their son Andrew 
was born May 28, 1959. Ann is currently at- 
tending City College graduate School of Educa- 
tion for her M.A. She got her A.B. from Co- 
lumbia in 1956. 

Since July 1, 1960, John D. Pruitt, M.D. has 
been psychiatric resident at the Norristown State 
Hospital in Norristown, Pa. His internship was 
at Sacred Heart Hospital, Allentown, Pa., 1959- 
60. He got his M.D. from the Temple Uni- 
versity Medical School in June 1959. 

Simce April 1960, Alcee Merry Speyer has 
been on the social service staff of the New York 
City Welfare Department. This fall she plans 
to begin work for a master’s degree in social 
casework at the New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia University. Her present ad- 
dress is 538 E. 84th St., New York City. 

Thomas S. Taba, dentist, is serving a two- 
year tour with the USAF at Elmendorf Air Force 
Base, Anchorage, Alaska. He expects to re- 
turn to Hawaii in June 1962. 


1956 


Jane Anne Badger is working toward the de- 
gree of Master of Nutritional Science at Cor- 
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nell with the objective of returning to Latin 
America as a community development nutri- 
tlonist. She spent 18 months in 1958-59 work- 
ing in the American Friends Service Committee 
community development program in Mexico and 


El Salvador. 


etal Furcron received an M.A. in education 
at Wayne State University in February. 


Robert W. Geissinger, personal representative. 
Columbia Artists Management, has been named 
a Fellow of the Radio and Television Executive 
Society as well as one of the artist consultants 
for the Lincoln Center for the Perfoiming Arts. 


Mary Greenhoe is on leave until June from 
Tennessee Wesleyan College, where she is assist- 
ant professor of music. She spent part of the 
year studying at the University of Illinois (with 
Stravinsky in piano) but was forced to with- 
draw because of illness. Fully recovered she 
returned to Athens, Tenn., to prepare recitals 
for March and May and found herself thoroughly 
enjoying a “‘vacation.’’? She has been teaching 
one course that she calls ‘‘not worth mention- 
ing’’ in the evening college. Her address is 26] 
N. Jackson St., Athens, Tenn. 


Bernard Hunter gave an organ recital at Paine 
College in Augusta, Ga., early in February. 
Bernie is a member of the music department 
faculty of St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Mr. and Mrs. Craig J. Richmond (Suzanne 
Beyer) announce the birth of Anne Elizabeth on 
Jan. 16, 1961. Craig has a new job assignment 
within the Procter and Gamble buying depart- 
ment as a junior buyer in the chemicals sec- 
tion. Craig and Suzanne have bought a house, 
located at 1326 Suncrest Drive, Cincinnati 8, 
Ohio, and moved into it late in March. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Mogil (Louise Weiss Mo- 
gil) announce the birth of Arthur Benjamin on 
Feb. 22, 1961, and add, ‘Our third child is 
lucky enough to have a holiday for his birth- 
Caves: 

Marilyn Stedcke Trempert reports that she 
got her A.B. from Ball State in 1957, her M.A. 
in 1960. She has three children, 2, 4, and 6. 
Her husband, Robert, is in medical school, pre- 
paring for medical missionary work. Marilyn is 
teaching elementary music in the Plainfield, Ind., 
grade schools. 


Virginia Weigel has a small class of piano 
students (including an eight-year-old niece) and 
is playing organ for church. She’d be glad to 
see Oberlin friends coming her way. Her main 
job is that of private secretary to a judge of 
the Missouri Supreme Court. She lives at 309 
Norris Drive, Jefferson City, Mo. 


1957 

Janet Barlow McConnell and John A. Alex- 
ander were married on July 1, 1960. They were 
living in Phoenix, Ariz., but were to ‘“‘move 
soon” to 21 Cayuga St., Trumansburg, N. Y. 

The Rey. Robert Baker, t, was one of 30 Meth- 
odist ministers to participate in an evangelism 
mission in seven countries in South America 
last year. He is minister at the Methodist 
Church of Spencer, Ohio. 

Signing herself ‘Busy Homemaker,’ Mrs. 
John Fausel (Carol Ann Junker) wrote that they 
would be moving into their new home on Rock- 
ledge Road, Lake Valhalla, N. J., in June. 
“Lots of room for Cindi, 4, Rick, 3, and Peter, 
yd 

Miss Carol Gamble (College of Wooster) and 
David Julian Katz were married on March 19 
in Cleveland, Ohio. They both expect to grad- 
uate from the College of Medicine at Ohio State 
University in June and to interne in Cleveland. 

Mr. and Mrs. James N. Barnes (Barbara 
“Bobbi” Anderson, ’55) are enjoying the Say- 
brook, Conn., area. Jim teaches biology at Old 
Lyme High School. They plan to spend the 
summer at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, where Jim will 
work for the second summer on a National Sci- 
ence Foundation Fellowship at Ohio State’s 
Marine Biological Laboratory. 

“T was married on Aug. 25, 1960 in Washing- 
ton, D. C.,” writes Robert C. Fay, “to Carol 
Baker of Arlington, Va. Among the ushers was 
Larry Wightman, a former Oberlin roommate. 
Gary Schnerer, ’58, was one of the four mem- 
bers of the Air Force Symphony Orchestra who 
provided string quartet music. Bob Senior was 
also present. I have just completed preliminary 
written and oral exams for Ph.D. in chemistry. 
Bob is a graduate student in chemistry at the 
University of Illinois, under a National Science 
Foundation fellowship. His address is 1107 W. 
Green St., Apt. 424, Urbana, IIl. 

Kent Hill and Larry Palmer, ’60, both candi- 


dates for the degree of doctor of musical arts at 
the Eastman School of Music, gave the open- 
ing program in a series of Lenten organ recitals 
at the Lutheran Church of the Reformation in 
Rochester, N. Y. Both men are church or- 
ganists in Rochester. 


Mrs. Henry Hubbard (Jean Miller) wrote us 
in Feb.: ‘In the space of three weeks we acquir- 
ed both a house and a son! Jeffrey beat J. F. 
Kennedy by one day and of course we think he’s 
still way ahead. All of this more than fills my 
time, and Henry is pretty well occupied with 
the business of being an assistant editor of the 
science department of Newsweek Magazine. I 
hope to get back to teaching many years from 
now, but in the meantime I’m delighted with my 
present position.’”? Their address is: 56 Battle 
Road, Princeton, N. J. 


Mary Christine Bostock and Alexander Sascha 
Magasiner, of London, were married on Feb. 26 
in Montclair, N. J. Mary Ann Moyer was maid 
of honor. 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl T. Martin, Jr. (Alice West- 
maas) are living at 3229 Belle Court, Royal 
Oak, Mich. Earl (Michigan State, ’56, M.A. 
759) is working as a technical writer for the 
Pontiac Motor Company in Pontiac, Mich. Alice 
is busy with Becky, two in March, but hopes 
later to resume tutoring third graders in read- 
ing. 

Michael Meltsner has reported on the 1957 
Class of Oberlin-in- Yale Law School as follows: 
He was graduated last June and is now enjoying 
work in patent law. He lives at 172 W. 79th 
St., New York City, and would like to see 
Oberlinians in the area. Harry Subin was grad- 
uated 13th in the class and is ‘“‘now scorning 
work in favor of the ski slopes of Austria.” 
Stan Fisher, after a good start, had to leave 
school because of a prolonged illness. He is now 
recovered, and is anxious to return to New 
Haven. 


Jayne E. Muir is a caseworker with the 
Family Service Association in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Alfred Nicely married Judith Bowers, Ohio 
State University School of Nursing, 1960, from 
Asheville, Ohio. He is now a senior in the 
Ohio State Medical School and will graduate 
in June. His address is 426 King Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


James Paulino is attending the American In- 
stitute for Foreign Trade at Phoenix, Ariz. 
After three years’ service in the U.S. Army, he 
attended the School of Business Administration 
at Kent State University, graduating in August 
1960. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Shakes (Shirley Alman- 
rode, 755) returned to Oberlin in the winter. 
Joe is director of the foods department of Saga 
Food Corp., which has one of its main offices in 
Oberlin. Shirley is homemaker and looks after 
their 20-month-old son David, and is also doing 
some private music teaching. They are living 
at 32 Lincoln. 


A postcard in February from Judith Hicks re- 
ports: ‘‘Married to Dr. E. Richard Stiehm (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin). Taught in Abingtown 
Township school system last year. Now finish- 
ing an M.A. in American history at Temple 
University and awaiting publication of first ar- 
ticle in The Progressive. Moving to New York 
City in July, where husband will be a resident 
at Columbia Presbyterian, and I’ll start Ph.D. 
at Columbia in philosophy.” At present they 
are living at 7737 Ardleigh St., Philadelphia. 


Ellen Weiss is at the University of California 
this spring, finishing her master’s degree in art 
history for the University of Illinois. She ex- 
pects to continue study at California next fall. 


1958 


Sara Sommers Anschel has been appointed a 
librarian by the Michigan State University 
Library. She will be assistant reference librari- 
an. Sara got her M.A. in L.S. at the University 
of Michigan in February this year. 

Jacklyn Bray reports from Philadelphia that 
her work is concentrated at present on non- 
marketed drugs and literature research, but plans 
are in progress for a center to correlate the 
clinical aspect. ‘‘Just started in November, so 
there is much to learn.’’ She is in the research 
department of the Psychiatric Hospital at the 
Institute of Pennsylvania Hospital. 

Barbara Bryan and Miguel Zuniga were mar 
ried on Dec. 27, 1960. Miguel is a sales agent 
for the local Westinghouse distributor, and 
travels throughout Costa Rica, Barbara resigned 
last August as bilingual secretary in the depart- 
ment of economics and social sciences of the 
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Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sci- 
ences of the OAS, and set up her own office in 
San Jose. ‘“Barbara’s Translation Service” is 
doing fine, she says. She does translating and 
typing and general correspondence in English, 
French, and Spanish. Barbara’s address is: 
Apartado 1672, San Jose, Costa Rica, and 
she’d like to hear from and see classmates in 
the area. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Gaertner (Edith Carr, 
*61) report the birth of Erich Sinclair on Oct. 
17, 1960. Bob is manager of Saga Food Ser- 
vice at West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buck- 
hannon, W. Va. 

Present assignment of John J. Lucas is to the 
Weather Reconnaissance Center, South Florida. 
He is also attending the Hispanic Studies Insti- 
tute at Miami University, Coral Gables. In his 
“spare hours’? Lucas has been working with 
Latin American youngsters, Cuban refugee cen- 
ters in southern Florida — teaching and reha- 
bilitation placement. 


Elvin Mackey Jr. is in his third year at How- 
ard University College of Medicine. Previously 
he worked as psychiatric intern at St. Elisa- 
beth’s Hospital in Washington, D. C. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. McKnight (Stella Co- 
landrea, ’60) report Alan getting a Ph.D. in 
English at Michigan State University and Stella 
working on a Mus.B. there. Their two boys 
are Peter, two, and Billy, eight months old. 
Their address is 1566 H Spartan Village, E. 
Lansing, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Marsh (Hedda Cutler, 
former staff) announce the birth of their son, 
Adam Eliot, on Dec. 25, 1960. Howard is at- 
tending WRU School of Medicine after spend- 
ing a year in Ames, Iowa, doing graduate work 
in statistics.. They live at 2153 Adelbert Road, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Bill Rugh and Andrea Bear Rugh, ’57, an- 
nounce the birth of David William Rugh on 
Feb. 20, 1961. The Rughs live at 1722 19th 
St. N. W., Washington 19, D. C. 


Leonard Ross left active duty in the Army in 
December and is working for an importing com- 
pany, A. C. Israel Commodity Co., in New 
York. He lives at 12 South Drive, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 

Jack Voois is living at home, teaching piano 
in New York City, and studying piano with Ro- 
bert Goldsand. 


1959 

In August 1960 Fred A. Briegs, Jr. began an 
18-month training program in property and cas- 
ualty insurance with America Fore Loyalty 
Group in New York City. He is also organist 
and choir director of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Woodbridge, N. J. 


While Jere Bruner is studying journalism at 
Northwestern University this year, his wife, 
Ann “Corky” White, is secretary in the biology 
department. They are living at 308 Church St., 
Evanston, IIl. 


Lillian Marzocco, ’61, and Francis Howard 
were married on Noy. 26, 1960, in Canton, Ohio. 
They are living at 1737 York Ave., Apt. 43, 
New York 28, N. Y. Frank is an accountant 
with New York Life Insurance Company and 
Lillian an assistant auditor with the General 
Electric Credit Corp. 


Dan Jacobs completed his M.A. in English at 
Columbia in January and is completing pre- 
medical requirements this semester. In the 
fall he will enroll at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity Medical School. 


Barbara Cooper Little and her husband, Jim 
have moved into a new home at 5 Sheraton ID See 
Little Rock, Ark. She plans to begin private 
teaching regularly in September. This spring 
she has one student and is doing part-time ac- 
companying at a ballet studio. 


Marilyn Marc and Roger Mattson were mar- 
ried on Dec. 31 and are living in Los Angeles, 
while Roger serves for three years in the Air 
Force. Their address is Apt. 4, 405 S. Glas- 
gow Ave., Inglewood, Calif. 


Keith A. Metzger is minister of the First 
Methodist Church in Solon, Ohio. They have re- 
cently purchased 22% acres of land for a build- 
ing site for the church and hope to build next 
year. For the past two years they have been 
holding services in the Solon High School. 


On March 1 Judith Sorensen Meyerjack wrote, 
“T am leaving today by jet to join my husband 
who is with the Army, stationed in Asmara, 
Eritrea, Ethiopia. He has been there since 
November, and I have been working at the Yale 
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HI-O-HI’S AVAILABLE 


The 1961 Hi-O-Hi, which will be 
published late in May, is available 
to alumni, and may be ordered in 
advance. Reserve your copy by send- 
ing check for $6.50 to Hi-O-Hi, 
Wilder Hall, Oberlin, Ohio, and 
this latest record of the College, in 
picture and story, will be sent to 
you postpaid. 

A few copies of the 1960 Hi-O-Hz, 
an outstanding photographic achieve- 
ment, which sold for $7.50 are now 
available at $5.00 postpaid. 


University Press.” Her address until May 1962 
will be: c/o Sp. 4 William Meyerjack, RA 1136- 
0425, Box 181, Hq. Co., Kagnew Station, 
A.P.O. 843, New York, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald J. Miller (Linda Hope 
Stillwell), whose marriage was announced in 
the April issue, are living in Juneau, Alaska, 
where Linda is teaching in the public schools 
and her husband is city engineer. 


A card from Mrs. Robert Nagy (Ann Men- 
sendiek) in February as follows: ‘‘We’ve moved 
into a new and larger apartment and are busily 
decorating same. Am preparing solo work for 
a spring concert with Durham Civic Chorus. 
Also busy with correspondence course, Great 
Books Club, and an education workshop on sex 
education in the primary grades. We’re looking 
forward to a week at Myrtle Beach during spring 
vacation and are hoping to go to Washington 
for a week end in the near future. Have seen 
George and Harriet McGovran Rosenstein and 
Stu and Carolyn White Work in the supermarket. 
Ann’s address is Apt. A-4, 814 Green St., Dur- 
ham, N.C: 

Sheila Gow and Ned Alan Shearer were mar- 
ried on April 8, 1961 in Akron, Ohio. Robert H. 
Brown was best man and Prudy Jones a brides- 
maid. Sheila is teaching second grade in the 
Madison, Wis., public schools. Ned is a grad- 
uate teaching assistant at the University of Wis- 
consin, working on his doctorate in speech. They 
are living at 2810 Milwaukee St., Madison, Wis. 


Larry E. Steadman has been promoted to dis- 
trict clerk by Shell Oil Co. and transferred to 
the Akron district office in Mogadore, Ohio. 


“Received MAT degree from John Hopkins 
last June,” reports Patricia Day Strecker. ‘‘Mar- 
ried in August to Joe Strecker who is writing his 
thesis for Ph.D. in theoretical physics at Hop- 
kins. Am teaching history at Park School, 
Brooklandville, and enjoying it very much.” 
This is in Maryland, where Pat and Joe live 
at 3022 N. Calvert St., Baltimore,18. 


David W. Taggart is research assistant, Mu- 
seum of Anthropology, and graduate student 
in anthropology, at the University of Michigan. 
In the summer of 1960 he excavated a 4.000 
year-old Late Archaic burial and occupation site 
near Saginaw, Mich. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward ‘‘Ted’’ Watson (Beth 
Robinson) have a son, Geoffrey Roland, born 
Aug. 24, 1960. 


1960 


John Q. Adams asks to have his mail sent to 
his home address: 6247 De Loache, Dallas, 
Texas. He is no longer studying at Columbia 
Business School. His immediate plans were not 
settled when he wrote us. 


“Bobbi” Blank wrote in February: “I am 
still in England and have been happily employed 
since November as a teacher to 37 delightful 
Polish refugee children. Beech Hill House (at 
Reading) is part of a large organization called 
the Ockenden Venture which has homes scat- 
tered through England for Eastern European 
refugee children from German Displaced Persons 
Camps. They are willing to employ persons for 
temporary periods . I plan to return to the 
States for graduate study next fall.’ 


Margaret “Peggy’’ Bryan and Bob Viers of 
the University of New Mexico were married last 
September. Peggy was graduated there in 
January. They are living in Albuquerque at 
2701 Vermont, N. E. 

Virginia Fordham was appointed in February 
to the new position of part-time executive sec- 
retary of the Washington County Larger Parish 
Congregational-Christian and Evangelical & Re- 


formed churches. The description of Miss Ford- 
ham’s duties requires four inches in a newspaper 
column and sounds more like full-time than 
part-time work. 

Robert Sherwood Hahn and Nicholas Fischer, 
’61, were married in White Plains, N. Y., early 
in February. Nicolas transferred to Swarth- 
more where she is in the honors course, junior 
year, studying English, art, and philosophy. 
Bob is teaching in Lansdowne, Pa., where they 
are living. 

Through some unaccountable oversight, for 
which all concerned are very sorry, the name 
of June Johnson was omitted from the Class of 
1960 Directory prepared by the Bureau of Ap- 
pointments. June wants her friends to know 
her address: ARC Clubmobile Unit, I Corps 
(Group) Artillery, APO 2, San Francisco, Calif. 
June is a clubmobile recreation worker with the 
American Red Cross serving American Army 
troops in Korea. She had two weeks training 
in Washington, D. C., in July and arrived in 
Japan on Aug. 6 and in Korea on Aug. 22. The 
work itself is challenging and interesting and, 
in addition, June has been glad for the oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with Japanese and 
Korean persons as friends. In the winter she 
had a two-week vacation in Japan and traveled 
with Alice Olson for 14 days. She hopes to 
visit the Shansi Reps at Tunghai University. We 
wish we had room for all June’s experiences. 


Margaret Locklin is teaching music in the 
schools of Patchogue, L. I., and is living at 128 
Rider Ave. 


Mrs. T. A. Neyland (Beth Boyce) writes, 
“Tom and I met at the music school of the 
University of Texas and were married in Austin, 
Feb. 2, 1959. I completed my Mus.M. degree 
in August 1960 (I skipped a year of college by 
taking advanced standing exams.) We are now 
at Seabury-Western Theological Seminary (Epis- 
copal) in Evanston, IIl., where Tom is in his 
first year. (Tom is a fantastic jazz pianist, by 
the way.) We'll be in Dallas, Texas, this sum- 
mer doing church work.” Beth teaches piano 
and theory privately. Their Evanston address 
is 615 Garrett Place, Apt. W-2. 


Mark Rilling, a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, hopes to take his master’s 
degree in psychology there in February 1962. 
‘There is quite a bit to see in Metropolitan 
Washington,”’ he writes, ‘‘and I have been tak- 
ing in some of the politics.’’ 


In addition to teaching elementary music at 
Larchmont, N. Y., Margaret Sandahl has five 
private piano pupils and is also studying voice 
with Thelma Votipka, ’20, of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 


Jim Stratton wrote in January that until the 
Army calls him (which may have been in April) 
he has been working as a script and copy boy 
for United Press-Movietone, a TV _ newsfilm 
service, New York City. 

Gloria Szutu is working at the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research in New York 
City. She lives in an apartment near the 
Institute — at 480 E. 74th St., New York 21, 
Newey? 

Jan L. Thompson, in Munich on a Fulbright, 
studying with Kammersanger Karl Schmidt 
Walter at the Musikhochschule, in the late 
winter sang seven performances of Belmonte in 
Mozart’s Entfuhrung aus dem Serail, on only a 
week’s notice. The performances were given in 
the Bavarian towns of Passau, Landshut, Straub- 
ing, and Burghausen. 


1961 


Richard H. Ainsworth, t, who completed his 
work in the Graduate School of Theology in 
February, was installed as pastor of the Johns- 
town (Ohio) Federated Church on Feb. 19. Dur- 
ing his academic work at Oberlin he served as 
student pastor of churches in Chatham, North 
Olmsted, and Lakewood, all in Ohio. 


Marian Webb and Robert L. Vogel were mar- 
ried on the 26th of December and are now living 
at 123 E. 7th St., Claremont, Calif. 


V-12 

J. Morgan Cox is a partner in Cox and For- 
sythe, Architects, Canton, Ohio. He writes: 
“In spite of the ‘Democratic’ recession, business 
seems to be growing as fast as our three daugh- 
ters, Sibylla, Shannon, and Claudia.” He lives 
at 151 33rd St. N.W., Canton 9, Ohio. 

Jim Zito lives in Arizona and two of his 
neighbors are William E, Crisp and A. R.- (Bud) 
Nelson, both M.D.’s. Jim says ‘All three of us 
were buddies in Talcott Hall, 1943 V-12.” 
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LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


1888 


NOBLE -—Mrs. Seth Noble (Minnie Ardell! 
Smith) died on March 4, 1961, in Los Angeles. 
She had celebrated her 95th birthday on Septem- 
ber 7, 1960, and we were fortunate to have a 
picture of her with two great-grandchildren for 
the December 1960 Alumni Magazine. (See page 

After her graduation from Oberlin, Minnie 
Smith taught for a year in Iowa and then in 
Plankinton, South Dakota. There she met Seth 
Nobel, whom she married on June 4, 1890. He 
died in 1948. 

A daughter Margaret (Mrs. N. Bradford 
Trenham), a graduate of Stanford University. 
survives her. 


1889 
STICKEL — Alma Luretta Stickel died at her 
home in Laguna Beach, California, on January 
1, 1961, at the age of 83. She was born im 
Montgomery, Alabama, August 15, 1877, daugh- 
ter of the Reverend Edwin Stickel, ’69, and’ 
Luretta Chamberlain Stickel, ’65. Miss Stickel! 
taught violin and conducted orchestras in Los 
Angeles public schools for 35 years until her 
retirement. 

Her sister, Mrs. Albert Brown (Mary Stickel.,. 
702) of West Salisbury, New Hampshire, and a 
niece in Tucson, Arizona, survive her. 


1901 

SNELL — Sanford Stacey Snell, retired teach- 
er of mathematics in high schools of Kansas: 
City, Missouri, died at the age of 85 on De- 
cember 10, 1960, in a suburb of Austin, Texas.. 

Born in Cleveland, Ohio, in April 1875, Mr.. 
Snell married Myla E. Cooke, a teacher in 1903. 
She died in 1930. 

We quote in part a letter from his son: “His: 
first job as a teacher was in Little Falls, Minne- 
sota, and to get there he worked on a freighter 
out of Ashtabula, Ohio. His next job was in 
La Junta, Colorado, and there he met a pretty 
and peppy teacher of English, my mother. They 
were married . .. climbing Pike’s Peak on their 
honeymoon and getting marooned in the cog 
road depot in a blizzard — the trains weren't 
running that early. They moved to Harvey. 
Illinois, and a few years later to Evanston, 
then (for the mother’s health) they moved to 
Julesburg, Colorado, where Dad was high school 
principal for two years. He landed in Kansas: 
City, Missouri, in 1912, and spent the rest of his 
professional life teaching mathematics in three 
different schools there, retiring in 1939. Both 
my parents loved nature and the out-of-doors, 
and our summers were generally spent camping, 
boating . . . We took long river trips on the 
Upper Mississippi and on the Wisconsin River. 
Later we concentrated on the Upper Great Lakes 
region . . . When he was in his 60’s he climbed 
Mt. Shasta. climbed with our mountaineering 
group in Western Montana and in Glacier Park, 
the Tetons, later in the Sierras. . . He tried Mt. 
Whitney in one day; I played out, but Dad, at 
62. went back a few days later and made it to 
the top; another time, alone, he walked to the 
bottom of the Grand Canyon and back to the 
South Rim in one day.” Surviving him, in 
addition to the son, Hampton Snell, of Austin, 
Texas, are a grandson, and two great-grandsons. 


1902 


EATON — Mrs. Oscar Seaburn Eaton (Helen 
Hough), died at South Whitley, Indiana, on 
March 28, 1960. She was 79 years old. Helen 
Hough and Oscar Eaton, 704, were married on 
July 28, 1904. He died in 1935. 

Helen Hough was born in Waynesville, Ohio, 
on February 28, 1881. She taught in an Ohio 
institution for feeble-minded youth after her 
graduation until her marriage. The Eatons had 
four children, one of whom, Oscar Jr., died in 
1943. Mrs. Eaton was active in church work 
all through her busy years as housewife and 
mother. 

She is survived by two sons: Wilber of Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana, and Edward of Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania; one daughter, Dorothy Eaton of 
New York City, x’34; five grandchildren and 
three yreat-grandchildren. 


FOR MAY 1961 


1907 


NEWTON — Arthur Hazlett Newton, retired 
electronic engineer, died in Dayton, Ohio, on 
June 16, 1960, at the age of 74. The son of 
Thomas G. Newton, 1871, he was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on August 16, 1885. He and 
the former Ida Georgianna Krumwiede were 
married on October 4, 1924. 

Arthur Newton taught for two years — in 
Illinois, Kansas, and Tennessee. He studied 
at Case Institute of Technology, DeForests 
Training, Inc., Toledo University, Temple Uni- 
versity, and Wilmington College, pursuing the 
field of electrical engineering, radio-sound-tele- 
vision, electrical energy, and industrial elec- 
tronics. In 1942 he became requisition reviewer 
and worked in the office of the Chief Signal 
Officer, Washington, D. C., and Philadelphia. 
From 1948-57 he reviewed specifications with 
the U.S. Air Force at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. He was a member 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the Illuminating Engineering Society, 
and a life member of the Electrical Institute of 
Engineering. 


WHEELER — Mrs. Mark Hotchkiss Wheeler 
(Mildred Ruth Bent) died of bronchial pneu- 
monia on November 11, 1960, in National City. 
California, at the age of 74. She was born in 
Deadwood, South Dakota, on August 8, 1885. 
On September 22, 1908, she and Mark H. 
Wheeler, a Northwestern University graduate, 
were married in Dell Rapids, South Dakota. 
They served as missionaries in Japan and China, 
and Mrs. Wheeler did YMCA work in the 
Far East. Their children were Nadine, a 
trained nurse, Robertson Bent, Rodney, and Lois. 
We know that her son Robertson survives her, 
but do not have information about other sur- 
vivors. 


1910 


SMITH — Sadie Greenaway Smith died on 
June 12, 1960, at the age of 73. She was a 
retired school teacher, having taught social 
studies in public schools in Massachusetts for 
thirty years. 

Born in Gilbertsville, Massachusetts, on May 
28, 1887, she lived most of her life in that state. 
She ‘“‘retired in June 1946 and spent eight happy 
years living with her sister.’ In 1954 she suf- 
fered a cerebral illness which caused the paralysis 
of her left side. In January 1960, however, 
she wrote a classmate, ‘‘I can now take a few 
steps with the aid of my nurse, but I cannot 
as yet walk alone, and my left arm and hand 
are of no use to me.” 

A sister, Mary Smith of Ware, Massachusetts, 
survives her. 


ov le2 


MONTAGUE — Mrs. Merle J. Montague 
(Helen Anderson Norris) died in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, on June 23, 1960, at the age of 71. 

Born in Springville, New York, on September 
27, 1888, she followed her Oberlin degree with 
library work, then teaching. On January 14, 
1925, she and Merle J. Montague, a farmer, 
were married and she became a farm housewife. 
Her first husband, Albert H. Bacon had died 
in 1918. 


1914 


FARRELL — Raymond Paul Farrell, 72, died 
in his home in Bradenton, Florida, on February 
7, 1961, after a long illness. He was born in 
New Castle, Pennsylvania, on June 5, 1888. 
On March 27, 1929, he and the former Grace 
Henderson were married. Raymond Farrell was 
a high school teacher for 32 years before retiring 
and going to Bradenton to live. He was al- 
ways an active member of the Presbyterian 
Church. ; 
Surviving Mr. Farrell are his wife ; his 
brother Clarence; two sisters, Mrs. William 
Colbert of New Kensington, Pennsylvania, and 
Mrs. Edith Connard of Washington, D. C. 


SPRUNGER — Asa Sprunger died about four 
years ago, according to word received this spring 


from a classmate. 


Mr. Sprunger was born of Swiss parents in 
Berne, Indiana, on October 8, 1886. He and 
the former Mabel Evelyn Rice, x’15, were mar- 
ried on June 9, 1915. Their children were James 
Marshall, Madeline Adele, and Robert Warren. 
Mr. Sprunger was a high school teacher of Ger- 
man, biology, and zoology in Berne, Indiana, 
and later in Decatur, Illinois, where he was also 
dean of the boys’ high school. He retired in 
1945. In 1941 he published Our Swiss Herit- 
age. He was a trustee of the Safety Legion of 
America, 1943-47. 


1929 


ROWNTREE — Mrs. Urwin Rowntree 
(Esther Gray Bigham) died on January 4, 1961, 
at the age of 55 years. She was born in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, on March 27, 1905. We 
do not have the date of her marriage to Mr. 
Rowntree, director of management development, 
Aero Space Division, Boeing Airplane Company. 
After living in Providence, Rhode Island, they 
went to Seattle to live about five years ago. 
Before her marriage she was supervisor of music 
in the public schools of Hershey, Pennsylvania. 
She was a member of the Congregational Church, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
the Washington Athletic Club. 

Surviving are her husband; a son, John G., 
of Mercer Island, Washington; two sisters, Mrs. 
Helen Browne of Portland, Oregon, and Miss 
June Bigham of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; and 
a brother, Franklin Bigham of Gettysburg. 


1958 


WILLIAMS — The Reverend George Adrian 
Williams died on January 9, 1961, in the Uni- 
versity Hospital, Birmingham, Alabama, fol- 
lowing an automobile accident on December 5, 
1960. He was 30 years old. 

Born in Cleveland, Ohio, on November 18, 
1930, George Williams did his undergraduate 
work at Elmhurst College, Illinois, and then 
took his B.D. from the Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology. He was minister of the Central 
United Church of Christ (Congregational) in 
New Orleans. 

In February 1960 he and Beverly Adams of 
Detroit were married. She survives him. Other 
survivors include his mother, Mrs. Azalia E. 
Williams; his sister, Mrs. Irene Oliver; and his 
brother, Stafford R. Williams, all of Cleveland. 


Alumnae Advisory Center, 
Inc. 


The Alumnae Advisory Center, 
Inc., of which Oberlin College is a 
member, stands ready to help Ober- 
lin Women graduates to find a job 
in the New York area. Alumnae 
are invited to (1) call for an ap- 
pointment (2) use the reference li- 
brary for their own research for a 
job, (3) send for a free list of job- 
hunting publications handled by 
AAC, or (4) put their name on 
AAC mailing list to receive notices 
of vocational conferences, job bulle- 
tins, announcements of publications. 
The Center is located at 541 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 


Next issue in October 


See you 
at Commencement 


June 9-12, 1961 


Daylight Saving Time 


PROGRAM OF EVENTS 


Graduate School of Theology Events 


Wednesday, June 7 


Opening Day 
Friday, June 9 


9:00 a.m. Meeting of the Alumni Board. 

2:15 p.m. Alumni-Senior Luncheon. (Undergraduate Program.) Dascomb Hall 

2:30 p.m. Meeting of the Alumni Board. 

2:30 p.m. Mummers. Little Theatre. 

3:00 p.m. Alumni-Varsity Baseball Game. Athletic Field. 

4:00 p.m. Trustee Meeting. 

6:00 p.m. Half-Century Council Dinner. Dascomb Hall. 

8:00 p.m. Commencement Recital (Part 1), the Conservatory of Music. Warnet 
Hall. 

8:00 p.m. Trustee Meeting. 

8:00 p.m. Mummers. Little Theatre. 

10:00 p.m. Mummers. Little Theatre. 


Alumni Day 


Saturday, June 10 


8:00-10:00 a.m. Golfers’ Breakfast. Club House. 

8:00 a.m. Alumni Golf Tournament (men). Golf Course. 

8:00 a.m. Breakfast, Women’s P. E. Alumnae and W. A. A. Hales Gymnasium. 
9:00 a.m. Alumni Symposium. Hall Auditorium. 

10:30 a.m. Président and Mrs. Carr. Wilder Hall Auditorium. 

12:30 p.m. Alumni Luncheon. George M. Jones Field House. 

2:30 p.m. Intercollegiate Baséball Game. Oberlin vs. Baldwin-Wallace. Athletic 

Field. 

3:00-5:00 p.m. Alumni Swimming. Crane Pool. 

3:00 p.m. ODA. Hall Auditorium. 

3:30 p.m. Mummers. Little Theatre. 
6:00 p.m. Women’s Dinner. Dascomb Hall. 
6:00 p.m. Men’s Dinner. George M. Jones Field House. 
8:00 p.m. Commencement Recital (Part II), the Conservatory of Music. Finney 

Chapel. 

8:00 p.m. ODA. Hall Auditorium. 
8:30 p.m. Campus Illumination. 
Night, 1959 9:00 p.m. The Commencement Band. Tappan Square. 
10:00 p.m. Class Reunions. (See your class officers.) 


Illumination 


Baccalaureate Day 
Sunday, June 11 

8:00 a.m, Oberlin Shansi Memorial Association Breakfast. May Cottage. 
by bp 11:00 a.m. Services in the Oberlin Churches. 
ty Ps 12:45 p.m. Class Dinners. 
zs omt 1:45. p. Concert. The Commencement Band. Tappan Square. 
6 my 2:30 p.m. Academic Procession. 
re ba 3:00 p.m. Baccalaureate Service. Finney Chapel. 
© 6:30 p.m. Parents’ Suppers in Senior Dining Halls. 
) £0 6:30 p.m. Reunion Supper, the Conservatory of Music. Dascomb Hall. 


7:30-9:00 p.m. Reception for all Degree Candidates and their families. 
President's Home. 
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re 3 ae | 9:00 p.m. Concert. Oberlin College Orchestra. Finney Chapel. 
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C 12 m. uffet Luncheon. Dascomb Hall. 
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